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For the Woman’s Journal. 
TWO SUNSETS. 
BY CARRIE B. LEROW. 


‘The day has sobbed itself to sleep, 

The wind moans on, as if in pain; 
The western clouds hang dark and deep, 
And, like my life, a promise keep, 

Toend at last in rain. 


1 stand forlorn and desolate, 
And look across the dreary sea, 
,And hungry-hearted, weep and wait, 
¥or something, which a hopeless fate 
May never bring to me. 
The outlines of the distant hills 
Reflect the sunset’s golden glow; 
‘Their power and peace my epirit stills; 
2 tremble at the joy which fills 
My heart to overflow, 


For I no longer stand alone, 
No longer sadly weep and wait, 
One true heart holds me as its own: 
“Pear love, how bright the day has grown, 
Whose sun arose so late.” 


OLD LOVE. 
The broadsword loses its glitter 

As it hangs in the ancient hall; 

Rusted and blunt grows the keen-edged blade 
That once so gallant a champion made 

As it gleamed from the castle wall, 


The jewel loses its lustre 

As it lies in its velvet nest, 

Till dull and dim is the good red gold 
That showed such a royal light of old 

As it flashed from a beauty's breast. 

The blue eye loses its power 

As age comes creeping on; 

The fair form droops from its stately grace, 
The roses fly from the care-worn face, 

‘The charm from the trembling tone. 


The color fades from the canvas, 
The magic from ringing rhyme: 
Now is there a joy in this world of ours, 
Riches, or glories, or hopes, or flowers, 
But dies at the touch of Time? 
Ay, Love in his pure serenity 
Can the pitiless spell defy, 
For tears cannot drown, nor absence dim, 
And death itself may not conquer him, 
For true love never can die. 

—Harper's Bazar. 


© 


LITTLE FEET. 


BY FLORENCE PERCY, 


Two little feet, so small that both may nestle 
In one caressing hand— 

Two tender feet upon the untried border 
Of Life’s mysterious land. 

Dimpled and soft, and pink as peach-tree blossoms 
In April’s fragrant days, 

How can they walk among the briery tangles 
Edging the world’s rough ways? 

These rose-white feet along the doubtful future 
Must bear a woman’s load; 

Alas! since Woman has the heaviest burden, 
And walks the hardest road, 

Love, for a while, will make the path before them 
All dainty, smooth, and fair— 

Will call away the brambles, letting only 

“Ls The foses blossom there; 

But when the mother's watchful eyes are shrouded 
Away from sight of men, 

And these dear feet are left without her guiding, 
Who shall direct them then? 

How will they be allured, betrayed, deluded, 
Poor little untaught feet !— 

Into what dreary mazes will they wander, 
What dangers will they meet? 

Will they go stumbling blindly in the darkness 
Of Sorrow’s tearful shades? 

Or find the upland slopes of Peace and Beauty, 
Whose sunlight never fades ? 





Will they go toiling up Ambition’s summit, 
The common world above? 
Or in some nameless vale, securely sheltered, 
Walk side by side with Love? 
Some feet there be which walk Life's track un- 
wounded, 
Which find but pleasant ways; 
Some hearts there be to which this life is only 
A round of happy days. 
But they are few. Far more there are who wander 
Without a hope or friend — 
Who find their journey full of pains and losses, 
And long to reach the end. 
How shall it be with her, the tender stranger, 
Fair-faced and gentle-eyed, 
Before whose unstained feet the world’s rude high- 
way 
Stretches so strange and wide? 
Ah! who may read the future? For our darling 
We crave all blessings sweet, 
And pray that He who feeds the crying ravens 
Will guide the baby’s feet. 





GOING, GOING, GONE! 


So the Foster homestead is sold! That 
pleasant farmhouse in the outskirts of Worces- 
ter, with its sunny exposure and its warm 
brick walis—that house of unfailing hospitali- 
ty, where an outcast might find refuge, an in- 
valid be nursed, or a fugitive slave be hid or 
helped onward—that house, with all its brave 
and happy memories, has been sold at auction, 
its owners refusing to bid upon it, and a hun- 
dred dollars has bought it all, Stephen and 
Abby Foster begin life again, at sixty-five, with 
no wealth but their own hands and heads, and 
the brave heart of their young daughter. And 
all this, rather than acquiesce in taxation with- 
out representation! 

I remember one particular stone wall near 
that house, whose patient and solid work al- 
ways seemed to me a symbol of the resolute 
farmer who laid it. The farm was originally 
very stony, and was brought into a high con- 
dition of fertility by the unconquerable com- 
bativeness of itsowner. Stephen Foster loved 
such hard labor, aud when I once asked him 
why he did not rather take a farm at the 
West, he said emphatically, “I should never 
like farming at the West; I should not wish 
to put my spade into any ground where it did 
not hit against a rock.’’ The supply of rocks 
on his farm lasted him for the best years of 
his life; and every stone that his spade hit, for 
a long time, was laid into that wall; so that 
it was at last wide enough and solid enough 
for President Grant’s four-in-hand to drive 
upon; and the wall seemed at least a more 
permanent possession than the equipage. To 
buy a wall like that for a hundred dollars, and 
have a house and farm thrown in! 

And to most people how silly will seem the 
sacrifice ;—as silly as when Harriet Tubman, 
after making her own escape from slavery, 
risked herself seven times in Maryland again 
to help other fugitives out;—as silly as when 
Mrs. Margaret Douglas knowingly encounter- 
ed fine and imprisonment in Virginia, for 
teaching slave-children to read, ‘“‘against the 
peace and dignity of the Commonwealth,” as 
the indictment said ;—as silly as when Thom- 
as Garrett of Delaware remarked, to the judge 
who had just fined him nearly to the extent 
of his whole property for harboring fugitive 
slaves, “Friend! if thee sees any other poor 
man who needs shelter and a breakfast, send 
him to me!” The fact that in each of these 
cases the object of the sacrifice was personal 
and immediate, while here it is more abstract 
and remote, only increases the merit of this 
sacrifice. Any sympathetic person can incur 
pains and penalties for aiding an individual; 
but to incur them for a principle implies a 
stronger nature. Yet to vindicate a principle 
is to befriend all sufferers, in the end. And 
many who, like myself, might not have felt 
obliged to illustrate their principle in just this 
way, may yet feel hearty respect and gratitude 
for those who have done it. 

For one, I can truly say that I count among 
the tonic influences of my life the personal 
knowledge of Stephen and Abby Foster. I 
dwelt near them for years and knew them thor- 
oughly; and I believe that never, in any epoch 
that we reverence for ita integrity, —as the 
Puritan or the Revolutionary period—were 
there to be found lives more absolutely righte- 
ous, courageous, and self-devoted than theirs. 
The lives of great reformers are sometimes 
disfigured by personal meannesses and petty 
squabbles, but this never was the case with 
theirs; and any slight excess of combativeness 
or antagonism, on public questions, is not 
worth reckoning as a fault, in the light of such 
purity and fidelity. 

When living in Worcester I used to notice 
that, in ordinary times of peace, it was easy 
for people to speak lightly of the Fosters, as 
fanatics; but that in any rising excitement, 
asin regard to slave-kidnapping or Kansas 
outrages, even the more conservative were 
ready to turn to the Fosters, as to the solid 
rock. The popular audiences, that at other 
times would scarcely listen to them, in times 





of excitement were unsatisfied till they spoke, } in such a practical, common senre way, and 
Those who have possessed this substantial | showed herself so conversant with the subject, 


leadership never can be homeless; they have 
friends everywhere, and wherever they have 
friends they will have a home. T. W. 


WHAT COMES OF CRUSADING. 


One grand argument to restrain women from 
voting, has been the assumption that it would | lieved that in this 


bring them into contact with dram-shops and 
brutality, in the associations of the primary 
meeting and the polling-booth. But the wo- 
men of Ohio have calmly invaded those very 
haunts from which male delicacy would have 
excluded them ; they stand shoulder to shoul- 
der with the rude rumseller and his unclean 
customers ; and this, not for five minutes or 
an hour, but every day and all day long. 

To the present writing no harm has come to 
them--they are women still; but doubtless 
their eyes are open to know their own power, 
and the irresistible weight they can bring into 
public affairs. 

They have learned, too, the immense value 
of organization; of a definite plan and work 
in concert. Lone women have from time to 
time, ere now, pathetic in their helpiessness, 
visited dram-shops, to plead with some em- 
bruted man to return to himself and his duties, 
or they have waited about the doors, that they 
might guide the staggering wretch when the 
tavern-keeper thrust him out, to the place 
called in mockery—his home ! 

The lonely women have gone their ways 
again, and nothing has come out of it, save 
that here and there a man more tender-hearted 
than the rest, has felt a little queer to see a 
woman in such distress, and perhaps a ribald 
joke was passed from lip to lip. 

But jokes die away in the presence of the 
sublime enthusiasm of the dignified, determin- 
ed women of Ohio, with the consecration of 
a holy purpose upou every act and word. 

It is an earnest of the future. The enthusi- 
asm may die away ; the success may wane; 
therumseller may re-open his saloon and break 
his pledge. But the consciousness of power,— 
the feeling of responsibility, once awakened in 
a woman’s soul, will never die out, nor lapse 
into the weakness and hesitation of the past. 
Not “she hath done what she vould,” but the 
brave motto of the Sunday School teacher, 
“she hath done what she thought she couldn’t,” 
is the motto for to-day. 

Women have entered upon those moral fields, 
the despair of legislation ; and as there are no 
limits to their persistence and their enthusiasm, 
once in, they will stay. 

Ever since the trainiug the women of the 
North received, in work for the Sanitary and 
Christian Commissions, there has been a sense 
of wastage in their every-day lives of house- 
hold routine. They have felt that much of 
the better part of life was unused, even when 
given to individual effort of the nobler sort. 
Having once banded together for a lofty pur- 
pose, the disbanding seemed to remand them 
to their old inane ways of living. 

When the question of liquor-selling shall 
come to be again voted for in Ohio, can we 
imagine these women content to sit with folded 
hands, feeling that with the singing of hymns 
and the praying of prayers, their work is done ? 
Why should not their will, as expressed in 
the tiny slip of paper, be as potent to bar out 
the unclean thing, as the will of the distiller, 
or the wholesale dealer, to impose this plague 
on their homes ! ‘ 

Let us not be impatient. The uprising of a 
continent is slow, but already the old tide- 
marks lie quite, quite bare. ‘Centennial’’ wo- 
men, in Philadelphia “passing resolutions and 
voting supplies ;” and vowing to hold the na- 
tion’s birthday celebration, to “keep it,” them- 
selves, if the men fail in heart and will. Ohio 
women in the field battling with Giant Despair, 
andin Philadelphia and Boston both, women 
taking their honored places in the highest of 
all Legislative work—the education of the 
Coming Race—surely this is well. t 





A SEPARATE PRISON FOR WOMEN. 


The Boston correspondent of the Springfield 
Republican gives the following summary of Mrs. 
Leonard’s argument before the Prison Com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Legislature, on the 
17th inst : 

“The most interesting of to-day’s committee 
hearings was before the Prison Committee, on 
the petition for a separate prison for women. 
The audience was large, the majority being 
women, and the most respectable that has yet 
appeared at any committee hearing. The ar- 
gument was allin favor of the prayer of the 
petitioners. Ex-Gov. Washburn made the 
opening speech, and combined facts, statistics 
and argument, in an able and exhaustive man- 
ner. The most practical and effective plead- 
ing, however, was done by Mrs. Leonard, of 
Springfield, who merely talked in a conversa- 
tional manner, sitting in her seat, but talked 


| ed to be governed with kindness. 


that her remarks had a marked effect on audi- 


ence and committee. Women, she said, need- | 
It was nec. | 


essary to make them feel that their rulers were | 


their friends, in order to get the best result. | fo 


She was decidedly in favor of a separate pri 


son, with a woman as Warden, because she be- { 


advantage that was claimed for the present 
system, while many of the disadvantages would 
be avoided. There were many kinds of work 
that women could do. Men usually succeeded 
in business when they supplied a real need. 
She knew of nothing more needed than good 
laundry work, and of no place where it could 
be done cheaper and better than ina Woman's 
prison. Then they could make baskets, or 
learn any one of half a dozen trades, which 
would enable them to support themselves after 
they got out. She was decidedly opposed to 
the present method of making women scul- 
lions, and thought the plea that they were 
needed to do the sewing and scrubbing for the 
men a very weak one. So far as making gar- 
ments went, that could be done just as well in 
a separate building. She was also opposed to 
having a separate building on the same ground, 
because it was found impossible to prevent 
communication. A Woman's prison, she felt 
confident, could be made a self-supporting in- 
stitution, at any rate, it could not be less so 
than the present method, in proof of which she 
instanced the prison in Hampden County,where 
the prisoners were let to a contractor for 10 
cents per day, where a whole jail full of able- 
bodied men fell $10,000 a year short of earning 
their own living, and where the County thought 
everything was just right and the prison con- 
ducted economically. If she could have her 
own way, she would agree to make it self-sup- 
porting, at least. 

“After Mrs. Leonard, Mrs, Chickering made 
a little plea for immediate action, on the ground 
that 4000 women a year were being committed 
to the jails in the State, and were coming out, 
rarely or never better, and generally worse. 
It was not a question of financial economy, but 
a question of women’s souls. 

“After one or two more speeches on the same 
side, the hearing was adjourned.” 


— —“=— — 








There is a man fifty-seven years old in Ken- 
nebupkport, Maine, 4 railroad town, who nev- 
er rode on the cars till last week, and a wo- 
man eighty years old lives in the same town 
who never has seen the ocean, though it is 
only four miles away. We suggest as a possi- 
ble explanation of this otherwise inexplicable 
phenomenon that the man is probably a crip- 
pie and the woman undoubtedly blind, 

CRITICAL NOTICES. 

THE GRAMMAR OF PAINTING AND ENGRAV- 
1NG. ‘Translated from the French of 
Charles Blanc, by Kate Newell Doggett. 
This work commends itself to the lover and 

student of Art. Its aspect and title are invit- 
ing, nor do its contents fall behind what a first 
impression leads us to expect. The book is 
full of interesting and useful statements, and 
though abounding in detail, never sacrifices to 
this the largeness of its style and view. ‘The 
illustrations which accompany the text are 
valuable and finely executed. Mrs. Doggett’s 
translation is careful and finished, and the 
public are greatly her debtors for the boon of 
so delightful a treatise, delightfully rendered, 
and given to us with its original costly illus- 
trations. An extract from her own brief pre- 
face, which we could wish longer, will explain 
the object and view of the publication. 

“The same motives that induced Charles 
Blanc to write his ‘Grammar of Painting and 
Engraving’ led to its translation—the wish to 
place in the hands of those who are groping 
for areason for the love they feel for the beauti- 
ful, a book that should teach them the princi- 
ples that underlie all works of art; a book not 
voluminous enough to alarm, plain and lucid 
enough to instruct, sufficiently elevated in 
style to entertain. 

“The complaint of M. Blanc that the art- 
education of the young is so utterly neglected 
that later in life they are incapable of judging 
the works of sculptor or painter, is true here, in 
a sense that cannot be true in France where, 
at least in the large towns, the constant pres- 
ence of the best creations of Grecian and Ro- 
man genius, either originals or well-executed 
copies, are helps to an education that is whol- 
ly wanting to us. 

“There is the greater need that we should 
learn from books how to judge of works of 
art, that we may intelligently enjoy them in 
other lands, and intelligently choose from 
among them statues, pictures and prints for 
the adorning of our homes, the pleasure of 
our friends, or the higher purpose of placing in 
galleries for the instruction and elevation of 
those who cannot journey far for mental and 
spiritual food.” 

With this good design our accomplished 








way could be obtained every | 


CONCERNING WOMEN, 


The will of Mrs. Charity Barnum, late wife 
of P. T. Barnum, gives all her property to her 
husband. 

Miss Brewood, an American lady, has per- 
rmed the perilous feat of attaining the sum- 
| mitof the Jungfrau mountains 

Miss Abby Noyes, cashier in Ditson’'s, gave 
| her annual concert on Wednesday evening, 


| 18th inst, in the Tremont Temple, Boston. 
| 
Mrs. Putnam, the widow of the gentleman 


killed by Foster, the car hook murderer, has 
failed to recover of the horse railroad company. 

Mrs. Agassiz has finally completed and ready 
for the press, the life of her husband, upon 
which she has been at work for several years, 

Virginia F. Russell, a correspondent of the 
Woman's JoURNAL, is one of the editors and 
publishers of the Jndex of Santa Barbara, Cal- 
ifornia. 


Eighteen women have signed an agreement 
to hold prayer-meetings in the liquor shops of 
Portland, Me., and twenty men have promised 
to help them. 

Mrs. Mary Lowell Putnam, of Boston, will 
deliver an address on the Fourth of July next, 
in Dayton, Ohio, at the Soldiers’ Home, in 
honor of the completion of the soldiers’ monu- 
ment. 

Mrs. Betsey Dodge, of McConnellsville, 0., 
has supplemented previous and liberal dona- 
tions to Buchtel College, by a recent gift of 
$1000 for the benefit of the Woman's Profes- 
sorship. 

Miss Lora Haynes, for many years librarian 
of Waltham, but who has recently been study- 
ing for the ministry at a theological school in 
Canton, N. Y., has just returned home, and 
will shortly commence preaching from Univer- 
salist pulpits. 


The Rev. Augusta J. Chapin, as Chairman 
of the Missionary Box Committee, is putting 
not only energy but good sense into her en- 
deavor. And as all the members work with 
one mind and heart, a good degree of success 
may be safely predicted. 

The Duchess of Edinburgh, the day before 
her marriage, received adeputation from the 
Orenburg Uhlan Regiment, of which she is 
honorary Colonel, The deputation presented 
to her a history of her regiment, compiled by 
Lieutenant Krestovski, as a wedding gift. 

Ann Eliza, nineteenth wife of Brigham 
Young, prophet, seer and revelator in the Mor- 
mon Church, made her first appearance on a 
Boston platform, last week, in Tremont Tem- 
ple, and told the story of her wrongs while 
among the Latter-day Saints in Salt Lake 
City. 

George Eliot is said to spend a vast amount 
of time on her manuscript, working on an 
average six hours a day, and rerely accom- 
plishing in that time more than 300 or 400 
words. Her labors are so exhausting that she 
devotes all the remainder of the time to recre- 
ation and rest. 

Mrs. Imogene Brown, so well known as one 
of the best singers of church music we have 
had in New York, has made her debut in opera 
in Italy, and is pronounced by the press to 
have made a decided success. Mrs. Brown is 
the daughter of a prominent lawyer in Buffa- 
lo, and her husband is the son of the late Wil- 
liam O. Brown, for many years one of the 
leading merchants of that city. 

Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake, who has had 
experience enough of life, certainly, to fit her 
for its dramatic portrayal, is trying her hand 
ata second novel, soon to be published by 
Sheldon & Co.,of New York, and entitled, 
“Fettered for Life and Lord and Master.” It 
is a Woman Suffrage novel in its moral, but 
promises to have redeeming qualities for the 
entertainment of those who do not believe in 
the new gospel. 


The Marquise Maria Brignole-Sale has pre- 
sented her historical palace of Palazzo Rossa 
to the city of Genoa, in which it is situated. 
The revenue of the building, one of the most 
renowned in Europe, will be applied to the en- 
couragement of titerature and art, and the pur- 
chase of artistic treasures for the city. The 
palace contains a very valuable collection of 
paintings by Vandyck, Guido, Tintoretto, Paul 
Veronese and other old masters. 


Mme. George Sand has in preparation @ 
new comedy—for the Odéon. Itappears that 
the Chateau de Nohant contains many pieces 
denied to the Parisian public, and reserved by 
George Sand for her private circle of friends. 
They are played at Nohant every evening by 
marionettes carved avd dressed by Maurice 
Sand, the novelist’s son, and himself the writ- 








friend has brought this valuable work within 
the scope of the American public. We ask 


for it, as deserving both, attention and grati- 
tude. J. W. He 


er of three or four excellent books of travel 
and romans de fantaisie. It is one of these 
pieces, written for marionettes, that will be 
performed in Paris in the spring. 
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"WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND TEMPERANCE IN | 
OHIO 


Epirorns Woman's JounnaL:—The grand 
est temperance movement the world has ever 
witnessed is that put on foot a few wer ks ago 
in the towns of Hillsboro and Washington 
C. H., Ohio, by Dr. Dio Lewis, of Boston It 
is rapidly spreading thre ughout the State, and 
it will cause an on the 
throughout the length and breadth of our land. 
This movement will revolutionize the coun- | 
try, because it has put the work in the hands 
of the “people’”’ where it ought to be, and in 


awakening subject 


an especial manner are women realizing that 
this is a work in which they can and must 
engage. 
remarkable, not only in suppressing dram- 
shops and drunkenness, but in cultivating a 
popular sentiment against these evils, and pre 
paring our people for Woman Suffrage more | 


The success, thus far, has been very 


rapidly than anything else that has been done. | 

It is not claimed that praying with and for | 
these dramsellers and tiplers is a “cure all” | 
for the evils of intemperance; but since, in 
the commercial! world, the demand creates the 
supply, it is very clear that if the depraved ap- 
petites of the people can be reformed, and 
Men persuaded to live temperate lives, suc- 
cess will, in that proportion, attend the work. 
To do this is to begin at the beginning. And 
to this end, public meetings are being held, 
nightly in a great many places, urging the 
people to abstain from the uve of that which 
causes 80 much sadness, poverty and wretch- 
edness all over the land. Speeches are being 
made, sermons preached, and prayers are 
being oflered up with a fervor never before 
witnessed, for the success of the cause of tem- 
perance; andnot a few of the men and wo- 
men engaged in selling intoxicating beverages 
have been talked, sung and prayed with, until 
they have agreed to abandon the business for- 
ever. Certainly the reformation of the liq- 
uor vender, and of the moderate as well as the 
immoderate drinkers is the one thing needful. 

But this is not all that is required. For 
the protection of the children and the victims 
of intemperance, communities must rid them- 
selves of these “sinks of iniquity,” and to this 
end we must have stringent temperance laws 
and sterling temperance men as officers to 
execute the laws, aud while these women, 
operating under Lewis’s plan are doing great 
good, they cannot hope to be wholly success- 
ful in the large cities, or to keep the traffic 
suppressed without the aid of “legal snasion.” 
And the people are beginning to look at the 
work of dethroning this monster evil, in the 
light of common sense and justice. 

How shall we best secure good laws and 
their enforcement? This is the question 
which they have come to consider. And all 
at once they discover that Woman Suffrage is 
just what is needed to carry on this work to 
completion. Men who never before were in 
favor of women being enfranchised are now 
saying: 

“I want these women, who suffer from the 
evils of intemperance more than any other 
class, to have the privilege of fighting it at 
the polls.” 

Expressions of this kind are common. A 
lady who was starting on her mission of mer- 
cy among these saloons, said to me: 

“If we can face these dramsellers in their 
dens, we can go to the polls and vote.’ 

So we think. Asa rule these women have 
been treated kindly by these worst of men. 

While we are not so sanguine of immedi- 
ate and complete success as are many, we are 
nevertheless fully persuaded that the present 
movement will result in greatly advancing 
the cause of temperance in Ohio and other 
States, and whether women shall be enfran- 
chised or not, a popular sentiment will be 
made, that will secure us better laws, and they 
better enforced than ever before. 

And now I think this a favorable opportu- 
nity for urging upon the Ohio Constitutional 
Convention the importance of submitting the 
question of Woman Suffrage to the people of 
the State, when the new Constitution is sub- 
mitted. Not to be submitted as a part of, 
and in connection with said Constitution, but 
let the question be submitted on its own mer- 
its. I think the present agitation of the tem_ 
perance question would enable us to secure a 
popular vote in favor of such a clause. Our 
people should spare no pains to urge this mat- 
ter upon the attention of the Convention. 
Thus far things have been working favorably. 
President Waite, now Chief Justice, appointed 
that champion of Woman’s Rights, Hon. A. 
C. Voris, Chairman of a Special Committee 
on Woman Suffrage, and in his hands the 
cause has been greatly helped. 

But we must needs follow up our victories 
and leave no stone unturned and no work un- 
done that will aid us in promoting this cause 

And now a word to the women of Ohio 
and elsewhere who can aid in this work. 
“Who would be free himself must strike the 
blow.” Goon, then, in the good work; ‘fight 


it out on this line,’’ deal out sledge-hammer | 


blows against the libel of calling this a “gov- 
ernment by the people and for the people,’’ 
while one-half the people have no voice either 
in making or administering the laws, and are 
governed and taxed without their consent. 
W. F. Crispin. 
Greenfield, O., Feb. 12. . 











ONE LAW OF MORALITY. 


Words dropped from our children’s lips 
often set older heads to thinking. The other 
day our litde girl of ten years, said to me, 
“Marmma, what makes it any worse for @ girl 
or woman to use bad words than for boys or 
men? Whycan'’t boys get along when they 
get hurt, withoutswearing about it, as well as 
we girls can ?” 

I thought a moment before replying, pon 
dering in my mind, whether it was best to let 
her young mind become fixed in the common 
rut of society, teaching her, that men are priv 
ileged characters, only we poor, weak women 
are truly the responsible ones, or whether I 
should give ber a thorough lesson in equal 
rights, equal wrongs and equal responsibility. 


| Only a moment, however, did 1 hesitate, be- 

fore settling upon the jatter, seeing at once | 
| she had imbibed much of the true principle 
| already by nature. 


I told her no one had any right to use such 
language, no one sex any more than the other, 


that whether the thing was right or wrong in | 


the sight of Heaven, was the question, not how 
it looked before the world. An oath is an 
oath, and wrong everywhere, whatever may 
be the lips whence it emanates, there is not, 
there never can be sex, in right and wrong. 

Her young mind seemed eagerly to drink in 
all the truths I told her, and I am quite hope- 
ful in thinking one more will be added to the 
workers for equality when she becomes a wo- 
man. 

I wish all fathers and mothers could be 
roused to this great truth, which I feel under- 
lies so much that is wrong everywhere; if they 
would make the same requirements of each, 
with equal precision, their habits, principles, 
modesty, and last, though by no means least, 
purity. 

Now, let a number of men be alone to- 
gether, and their conversation and language 
will be such as to make a true woman blush 
with shame, should she hear it. Let one lady 
enter their presence, and how quickly will 
they turn their conduct to gentlemanly polite- 
ness. 

Woman’s presence is much, and ’twere better 
so than not at all, but I always feel like say- 
ing: 

Your God, you always have with you, be 
ashamed to treat his presence any more light- 
ly than you would mine. 

HATTIE E. WILLETT. 
A MERITED REBUKE. 

The strange, wild medley of sense and non- 
sense read and adopted at the recent Washing- 
ton Convention was published by us without 
note or comment, because we preferred to let 
the censure come from others. But the follow- 
ing criticism which appears in the Boston IJn- 
dex is no stronger than the context justifies. 
Richard P. Haliowell says: 

I donot propose to make any extended com- 
ment upon this muddle. If it is intended 
for burlesque or satire it degrades the good 
cause the author professes to advocate; if seri- 
ously offered for the consideration of intelli- 
gent people, a simple reproduction of itin the 
columns of a paper devoted to freedom is suffi- 
cient exposure of the bigotry and absurdity of 
its propositions. A Convention that could en- 
tertain a resolution calling upon Congress to 
compe! all religious sects to adopt certain “bib- 
lical interpretations’? could only be inspired 
by a spirit essentially vicious and intolerant, 
and this spirit becomes even more conspic- 
uous when we note the attitude of the Con- 
vention toward the colored race. The rights 
of women can never be secured to them by 
belittleing the just demands of any other op- 
pressed class. The Civil Rights Bill, now under 
discussion in Congress, seeks to place black 
men upon an equality with white men, and 
blac’ women upon an equality with white wo- 
men. The true spirit of reform would com- 
mend this effort. Negrophobia finds nataral 
vent in the acts and speeches of ex-rebels and 
slave-holders, and its victims are entitled to 
our pity, if not consideration; but when a 

Woman’s Suffrage Convention, composed 
largely of Northern men and women, and con- 


prominent as abolitionists, —when such a Con- 
vention appeals to the vulgar prejudice against 


stabs the cause it pretends to serve. 


RESIST THE TAX-COLLECTOR. 


DEAR JOURNAL:—I don’t protest against 


freemen vouchsafed us women, for which Iam 
grateful. But if I were to protest, Ishould not, 
like the Misses Smith, beseech the sheriff not 
to sell my cows, but should forbid him to do 
so. Iam not familiar with Connecticut laws, 
but am informed that this can be done here in 
California. When the sheriff advertised Miss 


es, she should have enjoined him from selling 
it, on the ground that taxation without repre- 
sentation is contrary to the spirit and intent 
of our government. This would bring the mat- 
ter before the Courts where, with proper man- 
agement, it can be kept till the day of Jubilee. 





It would be a very nice point of law and one 
not easily set aside at this period. 


much cream and gladden the hearts of their 

owners. 

event of the higher courts sustaining the 
| sheriff, a thing hardly to be expected, the cows 
| can but be sold at last. 


| Why did I not speak of this before? because | 


ducted in part by men and women heretofore | 


the negro, it forfeits all claim to respect, and | 


taxation, never have; it is the only right of 


Smith’s property for sale, for delinquent tax- | 


In the meartime the cows, tied up in law, | 
1 
| could safely go to pasture and accumulate | 
| 


In case worse comes to worse, in the | 
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: I did not want it done sooner. The people 

were not ready; the courts were not ready. 
Few people realize the crisis through which 
The enemy is waking 
up to the fact, but too late. Women have 
heen exercising the right of suffrage for four 
years u' “er the United States government, a 
government that has never yet nor will ever 


we have been passing 


allow Liberty to go backward 
such anomalous places as New Jersey, neither 
in the United States nor out, must not think 
to carry their retrograde points. But though 


the war is far from being over, we have reach- 


ed an eminence on which we can stop to take 
the firct long breath some of us have taken for 
thirty years. Only one full, deep inspiration, 
however, and then up and improve the oppor- 
| tunity! 
“Now by your children’s cradles and by your 
fathers’ graves, 
| Be men to-day, Quirites, or be forever slaves.” 
Myra Burns. 
San Francisco, Feb. 12, 1874. 





Is THIS TO BE A PEACEFUL CONFLICT?! 


It is always lawful to have opinions, but it 
| isnotalways expedient. Consequently, in lieu 
of unbelief, I will ask a few questions for infor- 
mation. 

Would or would not Abby Smith and sister 
| be justified in placing a guard over their prop- 
| erty ? 

If a robber should break into their house at 
night they would feel justified in resorting to 
| arms for protection. If robbery and the tak- 
ing of their property by extortion be equally 
unjust, would force be right inthe former case 
and wrong in the latter? Because in the for- 
mer case the law of the land upholds them; 
while in the latter case they stand alone, does 
it therefore follow that might makes right and 
that they must gracefully submit? In that 
case how many times is this same drama to be 
enacted every year before the eyes of these he- 
roic sisters, while they stand by unresisting ! 

Were or were not anti-slavery men and wo- 
men justified when breaking the fugitive slave 
law, in vindicating themselves by arms when 
their own was in danger? During the war, 
were or were not patriots at the South right in 
protecting themselves by weapons when their 
homes were seized # 

The example of these two women is having 
its influence in many villages and many 
States. Soon, an army of women may have 
the courage to say, ‘‘We will pay no more taxes 
unrepresented.” But of what practical avail 
will be such protest if the tax collectors can 
take their household treasures from before their 
very eyes while the owners may not lift a fin- 
ger to use forceful measures of defense # 

This has been called a peaceful innovation. 
We have hoped and often foretold that the 
era of Woman’s advent would steal softly upon 
us like the dawn. Would that thus it might 
be! Thus, doubtless, our fathers wished for a 
peaceful dawn of right; thus, our brothers, for 
a peaceable compromise of the slavery ques- 
tion ; but if this could not be, they chose justice 
first, afterwards, peace. 

Mollie Pitcher at the cannon post, Parson 
Brownlow’s daughters guarding their home, 
Barbara Fretchie before the advancing South- 
ern hosts, all acted in defiance of law, and, 
seeking future calm, accepted its stern, stormy 
condition. 

Earnestly as we hope to avoid any sanguina- 
ry strife, still, we sometimes feel in the air, 
like the distant mutterings of the ‘“Irrepressi- 
ble Conflict,” a something of which we have 
as yet scarce a premonition. Itmay be that 
something dreadful is needed to arouse women 
from their present lethargy. This fact it will 
do well to ponder, those of us who think it an 
easy victory ; there has never yet been a step 
upward for the whole race until some martyrs 
fell. 

Are others to follow the example of these 
brave women? If so, will they dare to stand 

for the cause of womanhood as Miss Brownlow 
stood for the Union? If they are to be arrest- 
| ed and confined will they dwindle in numbers 
to a feeble band, or will the prisons of all the 
Union be too small to contain those willing to 
be martyrs for principle? These are but ques- 
tions. It may be that swift coming events will 
soon render a thundering reply. 


Setwyy L. Srsg.iis. 
New York, Feb., 1874. 














NOT WILLING TO BE CONVINCED. 


I noticed in the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, of Feb. 
| 7, a reply to an article in the Boston Journal 
and also a reply to another article in the Bos- 
| ton Pilot, and to see them there seemed to 
me to be worth as much as all I ever paid for 
| taking the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. Let all con- 
| cerned have their full share of condemnation. 
| I suspect the Boston Pilot is like other pilots, 
bound to pilot people to wherever they want 
to go; provided it gets paid for so doing, 
thinking, perhaps, that there is no use in do- 
ing otherwise, since 


“Men even convinced against their will 
Are of the same opinion still.” 


I notice by the Pilot’s quotations that its 
| compass is set and points in the opposite di- 





| of State. It points towards apostasy, effemi- 


| Therefore it may sometime be different from 


People from | 





. é P “* | goes bravely on. 
rection from the one set in the American ship | yote. 


| desk and write all day, taking no interest in 
inacy and ignorance, not towards Christianity, | polities and only earning a living for herself. 


fHE WOMAN’S JOURNAL: BOSTON, CHICAGO AND ST. LOUIS, SATURDAY, FEB, 28, 1874. 
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tion will be settled as soon as fifty thousand | of the departments will for one moment ques- 


Woman Suffrage votes make their appearance 


and put down all oppusition to truth and | 


right. J. B. AUSTINE. 
Warren, Mass. 


“THE VALUE OF A VOTE.” 


EpiTor JouRNAL:—The following is cut 
from the Washington Evening Star of Feb. 16: | 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYES WHO ARE NOT PAID 


ENOUGH, AND WHY, 

The sub-committee on the Treasury Depart- 
ment of the Committee on Retorm in the civil 
service on Saturday visited the Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing in the Treasury Depart- 
ment. They went with the determination to | 
cut down and generally re-arrange the whole | 
bureau. They came out satisfied that Mr. | 
McCartee’s bureau is managed with the 
closest economy. While in the building Mr. | 
Sayler, a decided economist, had the following | 
conversation with Mr. McCartee: 

Q. How much are these girls I see paid? 

A. One dollar and seventy-five cents per 
day. 
Q. Do they get leaves of absence? 

A. No. 

Q. If they are sick and absent from work, 
how then ? 

A. They are docked. 

Q. Can you tell me any good reason why 
the girls in this bureau receive only $1.75 per 
day, and other divisions pay the ladies $900 
per annum, with other privileges ? 

A. I know no reason why they do not earn 
$900 per year, but in order to compete with 
New York Companies and keep the work in 
the city, I ami compelled to keep wages down, 
else the Secretary of the Treasury would trans- 
fer the work where it could be done cheapest. 

The Committee are of the opinion that Mr. 
McCartee’s female employes should have in- 
creased pay, and they will probably get it. So 
mote it be. 

On reading the “N. Y. Tribune” of Feb. 14, 
I find the following satisfactory explanation of 
the difficulties complained of above. 


ONE FEMALE COPYIST. 


They found her in the Interior Department 
in the office of the Fifth Auditor. She has 
been there allthe time. While the American 
people were waiting for her to be produced; 
while Congress wrung its hands and wailed 
that she could not be discovered, and while a 
fierce and eager Committee went prancing 
through all the departments with telescope 
and microscope, shot-guns and fishing tackle, 
hunting for her as the Senate hunts for evi- 
dence when there’s anybody to be vindicated— 
there she sat in the Interior Department, in 
the office of the Fifth Auditor Ela, on a bigh 
stool at a desk, calmly and deliberately suck- 
ing the life-blood of the Republic—if we may 
be allowed the expression—and daily running 
the nation deeper and deeper in debt. She is 
a female copyist. Assuch she has been draw- 
ing pay. She is the only person in the Civil 
Service of this great and glorious republic who 
can be dispensed vith. Think of it a mo- 
ment—or, if you have plenty of time, fifteen 
or twenty moments—in all the departments 
at Washington only one supernumerary, and 
she a female copyist! They searched with 
lighted candles through a}l of them; they sum- 
moned secretaries and chief clerks and heads 
of bureaus ; they brought in some of the ablest 
officers of the Government from the billiard 
saloons in the neighborhood of the Depart- 
ments, and they questioned them rigorously 
and closely as to the possibility of retrench- 
ment by reduction of force. The belief that 
somebody was drawing pay whose services 
could just as well be dispensed with, amount- 
ed in the minds of this Committee and of Con- 
gress toa conviction. Else why was there a 
deficiency and an increase of the National 
Debt? 

The pursuit of this person was fierce and 
eager. It was suspected at one time that it 
might bea man. But in none of the depart- 
ments could there be found aman who did 
not support the Administration and go home 
regularly on a furlough to vote. The men 
who did the work of the departments could 
not be spared, and the men who sat up on 
high stools and used quill toothpicks, and dis- 
cussed National politics with each other in 
the various departments, were indispens- 
able. Without them the machinery of Gov- 
ernment would hardly run. They oil it. They 
represent Congressional districts in all parts 
of the Union, and their influence is felt at 
every election. Without them a great many 
members of Congress would be obliged to re- 
main at home, aud the country would be at 
the mercy of almost anybody the people might 
take a notion to elect. The consequences of 
dismissing such men would be immeasurable. 
It is doubtful if the country would survive it. 
And yet the fact remained that somebody was 
drawing pay whose services might be dispens- 
ed with, and the Committee proposed to hunt 
him or her down. The hour of their triumph 
came. They had scoured the department in 
vain for several days, but now, in the Interior 
Department, in the office of Fifth Auditor Ela, 
they scent their quarry. Fifth Auditor Ela 
had one female copyist whom he could get 
along without. He confessed it. Very likely 
he pointed her out. And the search ended. 

As Mr. Matt. Carpenter aroused the enthu- 
siasm of the Senate by his discovery of the 
great Stationery robbery by the representatives 
of the press, so the Committee and the coun- 
try have been thrilled by this successful pur- 
suit of the female copyist. When Mr. Carpen- 
ter threw himself back in his seat, shook the 
wild tangles of his frosty hair, and electrified 
the Senate with the announcement that he 
had found where $35.46 of the people’s money 
had gone, it was felt that it was a step in the 
right direction, and that if things kept on at 
that rate it would very shortly happen that all 
the leaks would be stopped, and Mr. Richard- 
son would resume the payment of the Nation- 
al Debt. But the work did not stop there. 
The Committee on Appropriations of the 
House, emulous of Carpenter’s success, re- 
doubled their diligence in pursuit of the man 
or woman who could be dismissed from the 
public service without imperiling the Govern- 
ment. And so the work of retrenchment 
The female copyist bas no 
Doubtless she did nothing but sit ata 


| 
' 
; 
| 


he propriety of discharging her, no able 
bodied man who sits on a high stool and picks 





what it isnow. Butthe Boston Journal ques- | his teeth with a quill and talks polities in any 


to the health of Congress. 


tion. 

And now we suggest that this thing has 
been carried far enough. This pursuit of 
economy cannot be other than very wearin 
They discovered 
where $35 46 went and have stopped the leak 
And they have found where the force in the 
departments can be reduced by the discharge 
of one female copyist. The peovle are not 
unreasonable in their demands. This wijj 
answer for the present. Now let Congress 
order some sloops of war and some public 
buildings, and provide for some railroads to 
the Pacific, and adjourn. 

Space would have been economized had the 
Tribune published but one short sentence, 
viz: ‘The female copyist has no vote.” But 
the whole article, will pay perusal by those 
women who do not want to vote. 


Lizzie A. Dop@r, 
Washington, D. C. 


SPECIALTY! | 
CHOICE LONDON WATCHES 


FROM 


VICTOR KULLBERG, 


AND 
JAMES POOLE. 


FINE SWISS WATCHES 


—AND— 
TRAVELING CLOCKS, 


From HENRY CAPT, Geneva. 
WM. BOND & SON, 17 Congress St. 


DR. E. D, SPEAR, 


So Much Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures. 
713 Washington Street. 


Special attention given to Chronic Diseases, and 
such as baffle the skill of other physicians. 
Consultations on ALL diseases free of charge. 


SCHOOL OF READING AND ORATORY. 


1018 AROH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
Mrs. Anna T. Randall-Diehl. 


HOME OF HEALTH. 


Pleasant rooms and good transient or permanent 
board, in a first-class location, can be had at Dr. E, 
P. Miller’s HOME OF HEALTH, 39 & 41 West 26th 
Street, New York City. The celebrated Turkish 
Baths, Electric Baths, Swedish Movements, and Health 
Lift in the Institution. Address, for circular and 
terms, Dr. E. P. MILLER, 

Marl5 tf 89 West 26th Street, New York. 


























Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 


Nos. 128 and 12% Second Avenue, cor ner 
Sik 4Jtreet, 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics 
sellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Iufirmary ano 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical traix- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Sec* 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Second Avenue, New York City 
ly Jan. 8 





ALL SEEKING 





4y, EVANS 
Vapp:. .<’“t > 
“rising *Hand 
Which contains a list of all the desirable advertising 
mediums in the country, with CrircuLATION RATES, 
&c., invaluable to all who desire to spend their money 
to BEST POSSIBLE ADVANTAGE. Sent, post 
free, for 25 cents, in paper, b)centsincloth. Addresé 
T. C. EVANS, 
General Newspaper Advertising Agent, 
Mar 29 106 Washington Street, Boston. 


~—-GROCKERY 


—AND— 


Holiday Goods. 


Importer’s Stock at Panic Prices. 25 
to 50 Per Cent. saved Must be sold bee 
fore February 1tst,at HERBERT & Co.'s 
Great Sale, 220 Washington St., Bosto 

eee 


MARSTON HOUSE, 


On THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 

17 Brattle Street, Boston, 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 
sar” Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week. 


Messrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some an 
ty rooms in connection with their long establishe 
Dining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 
happy to accommodate their customers with clean 
well furnished sleeping apartments. Sep. 
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SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION IN MISSOURI. 


The Executive Committee of the Woman 
Suffrage Association of Missouri held an in- 
teresting and wellattended meeting at Mer- 
cantile library, last week. 


Among those present were Mrs. E. L. Case, | 
President; Mrs. Simpkins, Secretary; Miss | 
Bush, Treasurer; Mrs. F. Holy, Mrs. H. J. | 


Stagg, Mrs. Hazard, Mrs. M. A. Filley, Mrs. 
H. H. Sayer, Mrs. Dr. Comstock, Mrs. Jack- 
son, Mrs. Dickinson, and Messrs. J. M. Dutro, 
F. B. Ferris and B. Hunter. 

The Secretary read her report of the last 
monthly meeting, containing the usual items 
of business. 

Miss Bush, Treasurer, made her report, an- 
nouncing $21.70 in the treasury. 

Mr. F. B. Ferris then read a very carefully 
prepared essay on “The Claims of Woman.” 

Reports on the progress of the cause were 
made by Mrs. H. J. Stagg, Mrs. Jackson and 
Mrs. Dickinson. Mr. Ferrie spoke of the emi- 
nent success which had attended the admission 
of women into Cornell Unitersity. Mrs. Haz- 
ard spoke of the progress of Illinois in the suf- 
frage movement, particularly of the bill now 
before the Legislature of that State, enlarging 
the property right of married women. She 
thought Illinois would be the first State to 
give the right of suffrage to women. Mrs. F. 
Holy said that, although the bill making wo- 
men eligible to school offices had been defeat- 
ed in the House of Representatives of Missou- 
ri, yet it was respectfully considered, receiv- 
ing the vote of thirty members. She said that 
heretofore bills relating to the woman question 
had been referred by that House to the Com- 
mittee on swamp lands; but that the respect- 
ful consideration given the School Bill this win- 
ter was an encouraging sign. 

Remarks were made by several on the co- 
education of the sexes. 

The meeting was a success. All seemed to 
think that the cause of Woman Suffrage is 
prospering. 

The following is Mr. Ferris’ essay on 

CO-EDUCATION. 


Herbert Spencer, speaking of woman’s influ- 
ence in society, says, in substance, that if the 
female mind is the same as man’s in its nature, 
an increase of Woman’s influence will not ma- 
terially affect the social status; but if her 
mind is unlike man’s in its character, an in- 
crease of her influence on society is a matter 
worthy of earnest consideration, as it thus be- 
comes an important element in social science. 
Men and women, says he, are units in society, 
each having respective parts to perform in the 
maintenance of the race; and as they have 

hysical differences suited to their respective 
unctions, he assumes that they have mutual 
unlikenesses to correspond, on the ground of 
the adjustment of special powers to special 
functions. 

Granting this to be true, and I think no one 
will deny the force of the reasoning, we see 
that the woman question assumes a new and 
increased importance, as it becomes a matter 
of interest, not to one alone, but to both sexes 
alike. ‘This question is forcing its way toa 
prominent place in public attention, and it de- 
mands of every man who has the welfare of 
society at heart that candid and impartial in- 
vestigation to which its great weight entitles 
it. I say great weight, because, gentlemen, 
this is a matter of weight—a question of far 
more moment than they who fail to catch its 
true significance would have us believe. 

Stripping the question of all its extrava- 
gances, this movement resolves itself into the 
expression of a wide-spread and deep-felt de- 
mand for a higher position for Woman; and 
this, sir, is the demand which I wish to sustain. 

I think Iam confining myself to the truth 
when I say that men in general have very lit- 
tle respect for women, considered as intellect- 
ual beings. They look upon them as crea- 
tures to be petted and caressed as long as youth 
and beauty last, until the passions are satiated, 
and after that to be tolerated as necessary and 
indispensable articles of household furniture. 

While this is true, it is a still sadder truth 
that the majority of girls possess very little to 
command the respeet of a man of intellect. 
Whichever way we turn, we are met by an ap- 
palling paucity of mental acquirements, but 
this, instead of excusing the men, is rather a 
confirmation of our disgrace. I say disgrace, 
for, after all, it is the men that must answer 
for this state of things. 

Probably the strongest traits of the ordinary 
female mind is, to quote Herbert Spencer 
again, the desire to please, together with its 
concomitant, the love of approbation. Wo- 
man, aiming to please, will naturally cultivate 
those things which will win her the most at- 
tention. 

A young girl is set afloat on society impres- 
ed with the idea that the great aim of life is to 
please the men. 

Does she find that as a rule men pay most 
attention to girls of the greatest intellectual 
acquirements? Does she find that good sense, 
fine feeling and culture are the things sought 
after in women? Not so; she sees that over- 
dress, affectation and boldness are the weap- 
ons with which women conquer. 

A woman, by a judicious showing of arms 
and shoulders, together with a little cajoling 
and art, may count the admirers who swell her 
train by the score. While one who must rely 
alone on her good sense, womanly modesty 
and culture, may be known in society only as 
a wall-flower. 

Women, like men, cultivate those qualities 
and seek for things which will be of the most 
use to them ; then I say that the only way to 
increase and elevate woman’s influence is to 
raise the standard of requirements. 

A few centuries ago, when universal dark- 
hess reigned over the world of mind, broken 
only here and there by a gleam from some lone- 
ly monk’s cell; when the chief aims of life 
Were war and love, success in the one, depend- 

ing on physical powers, and in the other on 
Personal beauty—men gave as much care to 
Personal adornment as women did. 

We love the chivalric ring of those watch- 
Words: “Love and war,” “God and fair la- 
dies.” But let us examine the state of this 
Society and see what was the real condition of 


‘things. War was brutal, savage and merci- 
| less; it meant the oppression of the weak by 
| the strong; it meant revenge, devastated 
| homes, tortured men and ravished women. 

Love was but the unbridled fire of passion and 

gross licentiousness. Woman was idolized in 
| song and verse; in fancy she was enthroned 
and worshiped, while in fact female chastity 
| was but an empty name 

As learning became more general, a new 
spirit grew up. Men came to rely on and be 
| admired for their brains rather than their mus- 
| cles. 


cultivation of that intellect which to-day rules 
the world. Did a corresponding change take 
placg with woman ? 


Sheeis still enthroned in imagination but de- 
graded in fact, for not yet do we realize the 
deep significance of her mission. If woman 
had turned her attention to learning when men 
did, she, too, might be honored to-day for 
mental culture. But no; men said of her; 
You do not need this; we will progress, but 
you must remain where you are. As your 
mission is to delight our senses, your minds 
are of noconsequence. Your bodies are what 
we want. Therefore devote yourselves to 
making them more attractive in our eyes, and 
we will clothe you in rich apparel and build 
you fine houses, yea, verily, we will steep our 
souls indelight. And this is what we tell them 
now, and it is because of this that girls born 
with all the capabilities of heart and mind, 
girls who are to be wives and mothers, are 
forced by the false tastes of society to devote 
their highest enerzies to the fantastic decora- 
tions of their bodies. We do not allow them 
to cultivate the true womanhood that is born 
in them; we rob them of what would win re- 
spect, and then treat with contempt the work 
of our own hands. 

It is time to do away with thig false chivalry 
which degrades Woman under a guise of fas- 
tidious respect. It is time to tear away this 
web of flattery and affected reverence with 
which we hold her in subjection. Although 
the chains with which we have loaded her are 
of silk and gold, they are none the less the 
badge of a disgraceful servility. 


“Let us clear away these parasitic forms 

Which seem to keep her up, but stay her down: 

Let her make herself her own, to give or keep, 

Live and learn, and be all that not harms 
Distinctive womanhood.” 


If Woman’s sphere is but to gratify our de- 
sires, then, I say, gather them into harems, 
feed them on delicate viands, and cloth them 
in costly raiment, that their bodies may be 
soft and dainty and pleasant to the eye. But 
if they are to rear our children, if they are to 
be the sharers of our joys and sorrows, the in- 
spirers and guides of our best actions, then 
treat them with respect due to their high mis- 
sion. At least, give them a chance to prove 
their equality before we proclaim their inferi- 
ority. 

Education is the great motor which elevates 
humanity ; this is what Woman has lacked, and 
this is what we must now give her. (I do not 
stand here to advocate Woman Suffrage, nor 
any phase of what is called ‘‘Woman’s Rights.’’) 
I acknowledge no kinship with those who wish 
to obtrude Woman into Man’s sphere. Their 
spheres are distinct and clearly defined, and 
the necessities of society demand that they 
ever remain so. But I do ask, with all the 
force of earnest conviction, that Woman be al- 
lowed and required to fit herself for that sphere 
to which God and nature have ordained her. 

But many of our wise social doctors saga- 
ciously swing their heads and predict that intel- 
lectual, educated Woman will transcend her 
sphere. Can intelligence, refinement, culture, 
unfit her for any sphere to which you may limit 
her? No, that preparation which a thorough, 
hberal education alone can give will fit her to 
fillany position she may be called upon to hold; 
will enable her to grace alike kitchen and par- 
lor, nursery and drawing-room. Can mental 
culture make her less womanly, destroy any 
feminine traits? Is ignorance a condition of 
gentleness and delicate perception. Can that 
which softens and refines man harden her? 
Will not mental culture rather serve to hight- 
en every natural charm? Surely reason and 
observation both answer yes. 

Can any person give this matter a candid 
consideration and then say that no change is 
needed? Men are required to spend years of 
study in fitting themselves for a profession 
which has to do but with matter incidental to 
society, while girls are allowed to assume 
duties of the most sacred and responsible char- 
acter, which involve the most vital interests of 
society, without any thought of their unfitness 
or want of previous preparation. Ignorant, 
silly girls, who have never had one serious 
thought, who know only the ball-room phase 
of life, are considered perfectly competent to 
perform all the duties growitig out of the do- 
mestic relations. They cannot perform them ; 
they do not perform them, and society suffers 
for it. Let us not think lightly of those duties 
which, belong to a wife and mother. When 
young married men and women go forth into 
the world, who shall be responsible for their 
lives and character if not those who gave them 
birth and sowed the first seed of thought in 
their young and plastic minds? What, [ ask, 
then, is a higher, broader culture for Woman; 
not a training that will unsex her, but a train- 
ing which will ennoble and bring out the divine 
attributes of her sex. 

Remembering that “ignorance is the curse of 
God, knowledge, the wings wherewith we fly 
to heaven,” I would level every barrier which 
shuts Woman out of this privilege so freely of- 
fered tomen. The problem of co-education is 
ina fair way of being solved by practical ex- 
periment, and nothing but successful experi- 
ment will remove the prejudice which lies in 
the way of this much needed reform. Sad it 
is that such prejudice should exist. Yet let us 
hope that, in this Age when reason is coming to 
lay the corner-stone of belief the intrinsic 
merit of this movement will insure its success. 

It is urged as one of the strong objections to 
the co-education of the sexes that great dan- 
ger to morals will result from such an associa- 
tion. Do they not blush for very shame who 
dare bring such an accusation against human- 
ity ; is it possible that our morality is fallen so 
low that we fear to trust young men and wo- 
men in such an association as we propose ? 


How can it be said that this will prove an ex- 
ception to the general rule that a free mingling 
of the sexes is of the highest good to both ? 
Where can young men and women safely meet 
if not in the halls of learning ? They are allowed 
to come together in the ball-room where whirl- 
ing in the intoxicating dance, the blood mounts 





The attention which had hitherto been | 
given to the body was now directed to the | 


Her mind is still en- | 
grossed with the matter of personal adornment. | 











| to the lip and the fire to the eye, why then for 


bid them to walk together the roa: to wisdom, 
“whose ways are ways of pleasantness and 
all her paths are peace,’’ that road which ever 
leads toward a nobler manhood, a purer wo 
manhood. In our preparatory schools joint 
education ot the sexes lias proved an acknowl 
edged success. Surely then we need fear noth 
ing trom the same system in our colleges and 
universities, where industry, earnestness and 
enthusiasm will leave neither time nor disposi- 
tion for frivolity and flirtation. 

But here our considerate opponents step in 
and urge us to remember Woman's physical 
and mental inability to endure such a course of 
study as is laid down in college curriculums. 
This objection can be urged by those only who 
are ignorant of college life. Ifcollege students 
were only what some fond and innocent im 
aginations paint them, worn out and hag- 
gard with much burning of “midnight oil”, we 
might well hesitate and shrink from exposing 
our fair sisters to so terrible an ordeal. ‘True 
itis, that students often sit up late o’ nights, as 
the well-worn pack of cards, empty bottles and 
clay pipes which adorn some college rooms 
will testify, but their studies do not demand it, 
and no one who knows the truth of the matter 
can say that, in order to pursue faithfully a 
college course, any girl of ordinary ability 
need sacrifice the roses in her cheeks. As re- 
gards her mental capacity, the time for giving 
Woman her due is just approaching, and I need 
say little in defense of her intellect. Indeed she 
is even now defending it with tongue and pen 
far more eloquently than I could ever hope to 
do. The objection on this ground arises from 
an ignorance of the real aims of a college 
course. People seem to forget that it is a mere 
beginning ; the laying of the foundation on 
which the superstructure can be reared only by 
the work of a life-time. 

But I am asked, Why co-educate? Why not 
give women this higher training in separate 
institutions? Because, 1 answer, separate 
schools are in their very nature incomplete. 
So long as girls are shut up by themselves and 
impressed with the idea of their inability to 
compete with men; so long as they are made 
to feel a fanciful inferiority ; that all they are 
or ever can be belongs of right to men, so long, 
I say, as the present intellectual relations of the 
sexes last, it will be impossible to teach girls 
the true value of education, or incite them to 
seek for it. 

What we propose to accomplish by co-educa- 
tion is to place the sexes on an equal footing, to 
teach them their true relations, to eradicate all 
false notions of the superiority of the one, or the 
inferiority of the other, to teach girls that life 
means something besides an establishment, a 
marriage; that it means doing and being, a 
character to develop, a destiny to fulfil. Then 
will both come to understand each other bet- 
ter; then both will feel a wholesome, healthy 
rivalry ; and if it be true that equality is the 
basis of true attachment, then will both be 
better fitted foreach other. Woman shall not 
lose her grace and loveliness, her milder dispo- 
sition and finer nature, but to her natural 
charms will be added the crowning glory of a 
cultivated, refined and polished intellect. How 
distant is that hoped-for day? Who can say ? 
Yet, if we work earnestly and with a will, what 
is still the future may soon become the pres- 


ent. 

And thus I see them in the future, the per- 
fect man and perfect woman; equal each to 
each, though different; side by side walking 
that path which leads on to the statelier Eden 
of poet’s song. 


—_ ———_ 


CHUNESWAMP HOLLOW PAPERS. 
THOSE GLASTONBURY CAOWS. 





ELper MuLex’s Letrer OF Apvice To THE Gov- 
ERNOR OF CONNECTICUT. 


{Intercepted by Selwyn L. Stellis.] 





CHUNKSWAMP HOoLLow, FrB. 20, 1874. 

Dear Govner: 

I heerd that you are Threttened with havin 
Fearfull times in yourstate & I write to incur- 
ridge you and beg you not to flinch a Atom. 
mostly I write out of simpthy for them poor tax 
collectors that have had such hard work and 
such anoying worry to have to go to the Mis- 
ses Smith’s who own the farm and the Cows 
of a Obstinate disposition and hard heart not 
willing to obey the Laws. 

it was cold wether & i presoom it was mud- 
dy & the tax colector needed the money. . he 
couldn’t help hisself poor man he had to ex- 
acute the Laws and take the Cows that Re- 
quired him to sell property to pay taxes. if 
them two female women Has dared to Defy 
the just laws of conetticut & has Refused to 
pay thier ownest Taxes saying they orter have 
the same Privlidges as Men then Sir losing of 
there cows was Punishment To good for them. 
but the idee of a hundred peple takin thier 
part and saying taxasian without representa- 
sian is tirraney, Is enough to make a Man’s 
blood Bile in his vanes. does the docament 
say female taxasian. indeed it don’t say no 
such thing so of coarse it means Mascaline 
taxasian without representasian is tirraney 
female taxasian isnt. 

Govner their is one thing I would do if i 
was you i would impres on the peple of conet- 
ticut, & speshialy on the women folks, that if 
they dont like the Laws they orter wait and 
try and Reform them & not Defy them. It 
was Awful Unladylike fur them Smith women 
to refuse the tax colector. isedso toa man 
yesterday who was disposed to take there 
part & he sed it was awful ungentlemany in 
Sam Adams to act as he did a 100 years Ago. 

the Idee! i told him Planely i want on that 
Branch of the subjeck i want talking about 
Sam Adams at all. then he sed that the col- 
lonists would of wated till this time before 
King George would of reformed the laws. I 
had to tell him agin that i want on that 
Branch of the subjeck & i wouldnt talk with 
him no more. 

if I was president i would King George 
them. they are Rebbels & i hope the tax colec- 
tor will go for them. I wish the President had 
nominated Me for Cheaf Justice I would set- 
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| tle things, id teach them what was what 

kind hearted man as | be L-d harass them till 

they give up there Misrable Rebellious idees 

Govner it T was you Id have them took up 

& fassened into a Lunatick Asilom till they 

larn there plase, because there exampel is Kor 
rupting 


Govner Lle tell you something confidential 
when sevral women of Chunkswamp Hollow 
that pays taxes heerd what them Smith wo 
men done they actially said it was a brave 
act and they would Refuse to pay there taxes 
too & whats more theyll do it! Govner this is 
dredful! Shows what rack & ruin our coun- 
try is coming To. Besides it proves total de- 

| pravity. I wouldnt have so mutch feeling for 
| the poor tax colector if I thought this was the 
| last of it but itaint and tax colecting will 
| soon be a harder & up hiller persuasion than 
what it has been. 
| O Govner do be Viggilant & tend to things 
before itis To late or soon. Us men will have 
all the Taxes to pay or else things will get wus 
& wus till women is aloud to Vote & we might 
as well be in Dahomey upon the Fejii Islands. 
Dear Govner i stand reddy to give you ad- 
vise atanny time. Yours in grate Fear, 
IcuAbop MULEX, 
Preacher of the Gospel. 


GIRLS, REFORM scd00L IN WASHINGTON. 


DEAR JOURNAL:—Who can read the fol- 
lowing from the Washington Kvening Star 
of Feb. 16th, without feeling that there is 
work for women to do, and work which wo- 
men alone can accomplish ? 

Lizzin A. Dopar 


In the argument before the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds on Friday, Mrs. 
Spencer said:—The other day I was sent for 
to come home in haste. In a littl room at 
the foot of the stairs, upon the floor, lay a lit- 
tle figure, with a white, child-like face bear- 
ing traces of mortal agony. We placed her 
upon acot, gave her some nourishment, for 
she was nearly starved, sent for a lady physi 
cian, a member of our board, and before the 
evening was over learved her history, which 
has since been confirmed by those who knew 
her. She had been a year “on the town,” 
having been at first lured into a den and 
locked up for three weeks. The night before 
she was brought to me she had been turned 
out of a little room because she could not pay 
her rent. She walked up and down the street, 
with a tiny bundle in her hand, penniless, 
hungry and cold. Late at night she earned a 
dollar at her usual trade. Fitty cents of this 
she was obliged to pay to a woman for the 
use of a room, and she was upon the street 
again, with fifty cents in her hand, and sick- 
ness coming on. She asked a woman to let 
her stay all night and to give her a piece of 
bread and butter for her fifty cents, which she 
did. Pain would not let her sleep, and at 
five o’clock in the morning she was frightened 
at her condition and started for the station 
house. She was too late. The mortal agony 
of motherhood had come and she lost the 
child upon the street, and not daring to look 
behind her, least, as she said, a ’pliceman 
might know it and ’rest her,” she hurried on 
to the station house, and asked an officer if he 
would take her to the poor house. She said 
he told her “he didn’t take none o’ them 
there no more; she’d better go to the Wo- 
man’s Christian Association.” This was two 
miles away and she had nota penny. So she 
dragged her suffering body to their door. 
They asked her if she had a letter from any 
body. “No, nothing at all but the d’rections 
from the police station.” Then she must go 
to some one whom they named and get a let- 
ter. Another mile and back. It was now 
late in the day, for she had moved very slow- 
ly the long way out, and she had eaten noth- 
ing since she bought the piece of bread and 
butter the night before. She walked half a 
mile further, and then dropped upon a door- 
step where a man was smoking a pipe. She 
asked him how far it was to the lady to whom 
she had been sent. He told her, and she 
said, “I can’t get there then, for I done give 
out. He told her ‘she had better go to Mrs. 
Spencer’s; that wasn’t far off.” She does 
not know how she came to be lying on my 
floor. This was two weeksago. When, even 
within a few days, my heart has grown faint 
with the long, weary struggle to secure help 
for these poor girls, I have thought of that 
suffering little girl dragging her way through 
the nation’s capital, and I have now grown 
strong again. At the close of the war there 
was a public debt amounting to $2,700,000,000. 
The interest upon the debt was over $130,000- 
000 in gold per annum. Very soon the Con- 
gress of the United States purchased Alaska 
of Russia, paying for it $7,200,000 in gold 
and considered the bleak place a bargain at 
that. (So it would have been if they had 
banished thither all men who seduce and de- 
stroy children.) For the centennial exposi- 
tion in Philadelphia they are building a tower 
a thousand feet high. They propose to ask 
Congress for the moderate sum of $5,000,000, 
and you will grant it for the honor and glory 
of the nation. How will it look upon the 
pages of history that at this time, with all 
the magnificent resources of this country at 
command, the Congress of the United States, 
being in a penitent vein of retrenchment, 
could not afford to rear on the soil over which 
it has exclusive jurisdiction a building where- 
in the wretched victims of man’s own vices 
may be saved from a life that is worse than 
death, and developed into useful members of 
the community. 

I do not believe the 43d Congress, with the 
facts put clearly before them, will deliberately 
present the argument of retrenchment asa 
reason for not performing one of the most 
solemn duties ever laid upon this body. 


Mrs. Linus Belcher’s 


VALUABLE MEDICINE. 


The best vegetable medicine yet known, an Indian 











of great suffering, makes new blood, and strengthens 
the whole system. Three hot*les will convince the 
most skeptical, hundreds will testify. Write for cir- 
cular and testimonials. Inquire for Mrs. Belcher’s 
Female Cure. Sold by all druggists. Price $1, or six 





’ MRS. LINUS BELCHER 
a ae Randoloh Moss, 
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THE BEST WORK 
ever issued on the rearing and training of childrea. 


Price by mail, ®@ cents. Send stamp for table of con- 
tents, Address 


AUSTIN, JACKSON &Co., 
DANSVILLE, ¥ ¥, 


EMERSON’S 


July 


Singing School, 


Price 75 ots, or $7.50 Per dos., 


Ila A ComrLerr, Cusar asp Userut Book rom 
Sinaine Scnoora 
Now is the time to use it, as it has all the material 
to make the Winter Singing School attractive and 
useful in the highest degre, By 


L. O. EMERSON, 





System for Beginners 


ON THE 


PIANOFORTE, 


BY MASON & HOADLEY. 

One cannot help liking this thorough, systematle 
method, the work of men eminent in their profession, 
and who have the important qualification of being 
experienced teachers, 

Remember that the first months of instruction are 
if there is any distinction, ¢Ac important ones, That is 
the time to lay a good foundation. “A work well be 
gun is already half done.” Price $3.00. 

All books sent, postpaid, on receipt of retail price. 


Oliver Ditson & Oo, Ohas. H. Ditson & Oo., 


Boston 711 Be'dway, New York, 


WONDERFUL 





HOLIDAY GOODS. 


DIRECT FROM PARIS. 


CLIFFORD & CO., Perfumers, 


40 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON, Mass. 


Call Karly Send for Frice List 





A. A. WALKER, 
127 Tremont Street, Boston, 


— IMPORTER OF — 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


— AND — 


STATIONERY. 


All materials for 
Oil and Water Color Painting, 
Drawing, Wax Flower Making, 
Decaicomanias 


French and English NotePaper and Envelopes, Int- 
tial Note Paper, Pens, &. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D., 
Offices-17 H Ss 
A sane from iat boon Boston. 
ta" Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profea- 
sional skill and long experience in the 
Treatment and Care of all Diseases. 


PAIN-KILLER, 


1840. 1874. 
Time Tests the Merits of all Things. 


THIRTY YEARS is certainly long enough time to 
prove the efficacy of any medicine, and that the Pain- 
Killer is deserving of all its proprietors claim for it, 
is amply proved by the unparalleled popularity it has 
attained. Itis a sure and effective remedy. It is 
sold in almost every country in the world, and it 
needs only to be known to be prized, and its reputa- 
tion as a Medicine of Great Virtue, is fully and per- 
manently established, Itis the Great Family Medi- 
cineof the age. Takeninternally, it cures Dysentery, 
Cholera, Diarrhea, Cramp and Pain in the Stomach, 
Bowel Complaint, Painters’ Colic, Liver Complaint, 
Dyspepsia, or Indigestion, Sudden Colds, Sore Throat 
and Coughs. Taken Externally, it cures Bruises, 
Boils, Felons, Cuts, Burns, Scalds, Old Sores and 
Sprains, Swellings of the Joints, Toothache, Pain im 
the Face, Neuralgia and Rheumatism, Chapped 
Hands, Frost Bitten Feet, &c. 

Pain is supposed to be the lot of us *poor mortals, 
as inevitable as death, and liable at any time to come 
upon us. Therefore, it is important that remedial 
agents should be at hand to be used on emergency, 
when we are made to feel the excruciating agony of 
pain, or the depressing infl of di Such a 
remedial exists in Perry Davir’ ‘‘Pain-Killer,’’ the 
fame of which has extended over all the earth, amid 
the eternal ices of the Polar regions, or beneath the 
intolerable and burning suns of the tropics, its vir- 
tues are known and appreciated. And by it suffer- 
ing humanity has found relief from many of its ills. 
The effect of the Pain-Killer upon the patient, whem 
taken internally in cases of Cough, Cold, Bowel Com- 
plaint, Cholera, Dysentery, and other affections of 
the system, has been truly wonderful, and has wom 
for it a name among medical preparations that can 
never be forgotten. Its success in removiug pain, ag 
an external remedy, in cases of Burns, Bruises, Sores 
and Sprains, Cuts, Stings of Insects, &c., and other 

















recipe, will eradicate all humors, which is one cause | causes 0 
s : nent position among the medicines of the day. Be- 


ware of counterfeits and worthless imitations. Call 
for Perry Davis’ Vegetable Pain-Killer, and take no 
other. (@ Sold by Druggists and Grocers. 


f suffering, has secured for it the most promi- 
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THE WOMAN’S JOU 





Woman's Pournal. 


Boston, Chicago and St. Louse, Feb. 28, 1874 


NOTICE. 

Subscribers who are +t n arrears forthe Woman's 
Jounal are ear t rtd to their eub 
Geri ption- The « ge of date on the wrapper of the 
paper will be their receipt 

° 

Eacn subecriber will find the date at which his sub- | 
soription expires on bis paper, When he pays his an- | 
ua! «ubxcription, the changed date of the paper will 


be hile receipt 


° 
NOTICE. | 

The own Woman suffrage Society, at Des Moines, 
bave copies of the Woman's Jornal, for sale by | 
' 


W. I. Heywood, third door north of the Post-office, 
on Fifth Street. 


The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Aseociation at 
Philadelphia, 760 Arch Street, have copies of the 
Woman # JOURNAL for sale, 


New Premiums, 

To any one who wil! send us forty new eulecribers, 
with the money, at $2.5) for each, we will give a Wil 
cox & Gibbs Sewing Machine of wuich the market 
price ie 8%). 


We call special attention to our new premium of a 
sixty dollar sewing-machine (Wilcox & Gibbs) to any 
one who will send us forty new subscribers, at $2.00 
each. 





ORGANIZE! ORGANIZE!! 


Friends of Woman Suffrage, men and women, with- 
out distinction of party, in every locality, are urgent- 


ly requested to form, in their town without delay,a 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE POLITICAL CLUB, 


composed of members who will sign the following ar- 


ticle of a-sociation: 





in the State 


,of all political partics, believing that Woman 


We, the undersigned, residents of 
of 
Suffrage i+ a vital political issue, do hereby organize 
ourselves intoa WOMAN SUFFRAGE POLITICAL 


CLUB, for the purpose of forwarding the movement 





morally and politically, by the systematic circulation of 
tracts and newspapers, by holding public meetings, 
and especially by helping to elect the friends of Suf- 
frage to the Legi-lature and to Congress, and by help 
Ing to defeat its opponents. 


AGENTS WANTED, 


To obtain subscribers for the Woman's JOURNAL. 
We will allow 75 cts. cash upon each new subscriber 
at $2.50 perannum, Or we will send the Woman’s 
JOURNAL for three months for 60 cts., of which the 
agent may retain 10 ets. Every friend of Woman 
Suffrage is earnestly requested to obtain subscribers. 
Address, WoMAN'’s JOURNAL, 3 Tremont Place, Bos- 
ton. 








END OF THE LEGISLATIVE HEARING. 


The facts of the third and last hearing, had 
before the Massachusetts Legislature on the 
subject of Woman Suftrage, are still to be 
chronicled. As had been anticipated, Mrs. 
Pierce took this opportunity to unfold some- 
what her theory of Woman-representation, 
which proved to be in substance what was sug- 
gested in our first notice of herremarks. She 
concedes the necessity of representation for 
women, but would provide for this necessity by 
a method of organization as difficult in every 
way as the common suffrage which we ask, 
and attended by objections from which the 
latter method is free. ‘The institution of a Wo- 
man’s branch in the Legislature, elected by 
women for their special service, would at once 
suggest a separation of interest which does 
not exist. ‘To sunder the questions of society, 
and ascertain which belonged to men and 
which to women, would soon show that all of 
these questions affect men and women equal'y, 
although not in like manner. Manand Wo- 
man are bound together in society as the Si- 
amese twins were in their mysterious connec- 
tion. The bond between them is vital, not ac- 
cidental. What is evil for Chang, is evil also 
for Eng, and vice versa ; yet no one would have 
dreamed that questions concerning both should 
have been decided by one alone. It is this re- 
cognition of the mutuality of interest and of 
right, which the Woman Suffragists ask of the 
State. To go back tothe case of the twins, 
you must remember that if Chang had been 
physically the stronger of the two, he might 
have inflicted much personal injury and injus- 
tice upon his fellow. Would any law in the 
civilized world have felt bound to side with 
Chang in coercing Eng to act and suffer to his 
own injury because Chang was abler thus to 
coerce him? Yet the law so stands to-day in 
regarding the mutual aspect of Man and Wo- 
man, and eo will stand, until women are ac- 
corded the use of the moral and intellectual 
weapon which defends without offending, viz : 
the ballot. 

The foundation of Mrs. Pierce’s house is en- 
tirely extfa-legal. Women of course have 
power to get together, and to vote that some 
chosen Woman shallrepresent them. But the 
recognition of such voting as an act of politi- 
cal validity, presents all the difficulties hither- 
to seen ina suffrage common to both sexes. 
It would probably appear to men more objec- 


ABBY KELLY FOSTER 18 HOUSELESS. 


On Friday, February 20th, the homestead 
of Stephen and Abby Kelly Foster, was sold 
at auction, by order of Wm. 8S. Barton, collect- 
or of taxes, for the city of Worcester. 

The city desired to replenish its Treasury, 
anid to this end levied taxes on Mrs, Foster 
without her consent, and which she refused to 
pay. 

Because it had the power, the city sold her 
house over her head, and took so much money 


| as it pleased, just as any other robber might 


have done, and with no better right. 

In the same manner, a hundred years ago, 
the Parliament of Great Britain levied taxes 
on the colonists, without their consent, and 


IIJ. thought he had the power to collect 
the taxes. But at the first tap of the drum, 
the true, brave men of that time, pledged life 
and fortune and sacred honor, in defense of 
the principle that taxation and representation 
should go together. Seven years of bitter war 
settled the question so far as the rights of men 
are concerned. 

To-day, the first notes of resistance to tax- 
afion which hasno representation are sounded 
by women who deserve well of their country. 

It remains to be seen whether the men of 
our time will act the part of King George, and 
endeavor to compel the women to submit to be 
taxed without representation, and to be gov- 
erned without their consent, or whether they 
will grandly let go the power they so unjustly 
wield,practically accept their own admitted self- 
evident truths, and inaugurate a true Repub- 
lic, which is a government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people, of whom women 
form a part. 

Whatever course the ruling power in this 
State may take in the present revolution, 
nothing is more certain than that justice is on 

the side of the women. Nothing is more cer- 
tain than that these daughters of revolutionary 
sires are ready to sacrifice houses and lands, 
everything but honor, in defense of the princi- 
ple which is the very foundation of our gov- 
ernment, Their resistance to this tyranny will 
cease only with their lives. The number of 
those who are ready to do this is every day 
increasing. 
An army, whose right is its might, is rallying 
all over the country, and it is sure to succeed. 

Meantime Abby Kelly Foster is houseless. 
She who laid her time, her strength, and all 
her fortune on her country’s altar, and through 
the long thirty years of conflict with the Slave 
Power, was ever in the thickest of the fight— 
she, who gave the best years of her life for her 
country’s sake, and that the slave should have 
his freedom, the city of Worcester, in con- 
formity to the law of Massachusetts, sold out 
of house and home, a week ago. 

Jefferson Davis is restored to his civil rights. 
The late rebels have universal amnesty and 
universal suffrage. The negro slaves are 
voters. But Abby Kelly Foster, loyal, patri- 
otic, loving justice, a peaceable citizen, whose 
statesman-like wisdom helped to guide the na- 
tion through its most perilous and troubled 
times, is robbed by the government of the 
home she had saved. 

The weight of more than three score years 
presses upon her, Her health is broken by 
excessive toil in the anti-slavery strife, but 
her spirit is as strong and undaunted as ever. 

“This is my contribution to the Woman 
Suffrage cause,” saidshe. When [remembered 
that she had given more than thirty years, 
crowded with peril and toil for the slave, it 
did not seem strange that this royal woman 
should surrender all she had for the sake of a 
still broader question of justice. 

We look now for men, whose fidelity to prin- 
ciple shall be as grand as hers; for men who, 
in their place of power, shall make haste so to 
amend the constitution and laws, that under 
no legai cover shall it ever be possible to out- 
rage the personal and property rights of the 
humblest citizen. 

For the sake of the good name of Massachu- 
setts, and for the honor of the men who are 
alive to-day, it is to be hoped that no fig leat 
excuse will be patched up as an occasion for 
delay. Behold, now is the time to do justice! 

Massachusetts stirs itself to its very center on 
the question of who shall be the collector of the 
Port of Boston. Uncounted telegraphic dis- 
patches, petitions, remonstrances and men are 
sent from the forces here, to the powers in 
Washington, in regard to this matter. 

Ifthe same energy and zeal could be expend- 
ed in securing political rights for women, we 
might be saved from the historic injury which 
now impends over Massachusetts. Will not 
the Press, which wields so wide a power, lend 
itself to the advocacy of the application to wo- 





tionable than the latter, as presenting inevit- 
abie elements of partiality and opposition, and 
the veto power which Mrs. Pierce claims for 
it would never be conceded. We have only 
time to say further, that Mr. Garrison made a 
very full and able rejoinder to Mrs. Pierce, and 
that Miss Eastman also entered the lists in op- 
position to her theory. Mrs. Stone made a 
brief but stirring address at the beginning of 
the meeting, and Mrs. Howe shared with Mr. 
Garrison the honors of closing the debate. 
Much more might be said, both of friend and 
foe, but time allows no more at this moment. 
J. W. A. 





tation are inseparable? Will not the Pulpit 
which holds the ear of the people, one day in 
seven, enforce the application of the golden 
rule, in question of political justice, to every 
' man’s mother? 








success ? 





which the colonists refused to pay. King George | 


thing before them. Unfortunately, such suc- 


men of the principle that taxation and repre- | 
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colonial times, who refused to pay taxes 
while they had no representation, be set 
apart this year, and be so used that the men 
of today may be held in grateful remem- 
brance, in al) time and in every clime. 

If we lose this opportunity to establish jus- 
tice, and supinely go on in the old way, Mas- 
sachusetts women will deserve all the politi- 
cal and legal injustice which they now re- 
ceive, and Massachusetts men will receive, as 
they will deserve, the most infamous place in 
history which has yet been reached. But the 
occasion must not be lost. Men and women 
must combine to relieve the State from its 
most shameful shame, and to establish jus- 
tice on a sure foundation. 

I should not omit to say that Stephen 
Foster joins cordially with his wife, in the 


| test case they are making. At the same time | 


also the homesteads of Sarah E. Wall, for fif- 
| teen years a teacher of freedmen, and of Mrs. 
| Marietta Flagg, both of Worcester, were sold 
for taxes. L. 8. 


PRAYING FIRST, VOTING AFTERWARDS. 


| The new Woman’s Temperance move- | 
| ment in the West is important and significant | 
| in itself. But it is far more so, when regarded 
| as an evidence of Woman’s increasing inter- | 
est in public affairs. The Suffrage movement 
is no longer an isolated phenomenon, but only | 
the logical expression of a great underlying | 
tendency of Civilization. 
The spontaneous assemblage of many thou- | 
sand respectable women, bent upon the sup- | 
pression of the baunts of drunkenness and | 
dissipation in their own neighborhoods, is in 
the highest degree commendable. The unsel- 
fishness of the object sheds a moral halo over 
the actors, and the nobility of the protest 
awakens a prompt response in the hearts of 
multitudes of men. Everywhere bands of 
earnest, self-respecting women besiege the liq- 
uor saloons, kneeling upon the icy pavements 
outside or inhaling the smoke of tobacco and 
fumes of whiskey within, essaying, with the 
voice of prayer and the melody of hymns, to 
induce hardened men to sacrifice their pecu- 
niary interests and to change in a moment the 
habits and occupations of alife time. The very 
weakness of the means employed is a source 
of strength, since noresistance can be made 
where no physical force is exerted. 
In view of the genuine enthusiasm and re- 
ligious fervor cf these ladies we are not sur- 
prised that, fora moment, they sweep every- 





| cess is, in its very nature, brief and illusory. 
In proportion to the strength of the impulse 
will be the force of the recoil. And when, 
twelve months hence, the saloons are quietly 


women should be a part of the body politic, 
and accomplish the same result in regular and 
normal ways? The present crusade, however 
high its objects, is by its nature temporary, 
and must wear itself out, and be followed, 
very likely, by reaction. But the legitimate, 


steady,permanent influence of women on Tem- | 
e . ' 
perance legislation would never wear itself 


out, and would afford that step in advance 

which every community always takes when it 

substitutes order and justice for Lynch Law. 
T. W. H. 





THE SALE IN WORCESTER. , 


The Sisters Smith of Glastonbury aecom- 
panied Stephen Foster to the City Hall, to see 
and hear what would occur at the auction 
sale of the home of their old co-workers in 
the Anti-slavery cause. 

There were no dog and drum as when the 
cows were sold. But men were found to bid 
just the amount of the taxes, for these homes 
| that, under the name of law, were forcibly 
|taken from their owners. The man who 
bought the homestead of Stephen and Abby 
Fester, said he did it to speculate on it! He 
will find a good deal more than the chance to 
speculate. L. 8. 


WOMEN STUDENTS AT CORNELL. 


|From the Magenta, edited by students of 
Harvard College. } 

Eprrors oF MAGENTA:—Reading in your 
number for January 16 a letter from Cornell 
University, which stated that “many” of the 
young women, students of that institution, 
failed to keep up with their classes, I addressed 
a note to President White, asking for more de- 
tailed information. I rely on your love of 
fair play for the publication of his answer. 

A. GRADUATE. 


._ New York, Feb. 2, 1874. 
DEAR S1Rr:—I have heard of but asingle in- 


stance, among the young women at our Uni- 
versity, ofinability to keep well up with the 
class. Asa rule,the young women average 
about ten per cent better on the examination 
papers than do the young men. The one 
young woman who took a degree at the last 
Commencement stood easily among the first 
fifteen in a classof ahundred. But the young 
women have done better than that; they 
have raised the average of conscience and 
manliness and decency more than ten per 
cent. As to health, they seem quite as well 
as the young men; certainly, they present a 
smaller number of excuses, I remain, very 
truly yours, ANDREW D. WHITE, 
President Cornell University. 


WHY WOMEN BECOME INVALIDS. 





The Boston Advertiser suggests that, while 





reopened, and the “shades of death’ once 
more enclose the victims of appetite, these wo- 
men wil! discover, with bitter disappointment, 
that their heroic endeavors have not achieved 
permanent success, 

This painful experience will not be thrown 
away upon the ladies. They wiil learn the 
necessity of using more effective weapons 
next time. Prayers and hymns are very well 
in their place. But ballots, with which to 
enact stringent laws and elect faithful officers, 
are indispensable in order to extirpate the evil. 
Among the prominent leaders in this move- 
ment, we observe several women eminent as 
Suffragists. Thisis well. But such women as 
Mrs. R. A. S. Janney, of Columbus, and Moth- 
er Stewart, of Springfield, will doubtless use 
this golden opportunity to impress upon the 
ladies with whom they are working, the need 
of securing their own recognition as voting 
citizens, in order to accomplish the perma- 
nent triumph of Temperance. 

To-day, these women are like insurgent 
peasantry, armed only with scythes and flails. 
They are contending with the disciplined 
hosts of Satan, organized in political parties, 
and wielding the franchise which is omnipo- 
tent for good or evil. They will learn that 
the only authoritative expression of political 
opinion is the ballot, and that Woman can 
never regulate or suppress the traffic in liquor 
and its kindred vices without a ballotin her 
hand. Therefore we hail this movement as 
a step towards Woman Suffrage. It is pray- 
ing first; it will be voting afterwards. 

H. B. B, 


PHILANTHROPIC LYNCH LAW. 


When, in California or elsewhere, the action 
of the law is so imperfect that it cannot cope 
with crime, the only refuge is found in a Vigi- 
lance Committee or Lynch Law. Theextreme 
measure has its uses, but it is a confession of 
weakness, in legislation or in the administra- 
tion of law. These excitements are only tem- 
porary, not permanent. It is better for socie- 
ty, to develop into order, and come under the 
reign of law. 

What is the moral of the women’s Temper- 
ance revival at the West? This: that itis a 
philanthropic Lynch Law, a women’s Vigi- 
| lance Committee, to secure by extraordinary 


| 








Will not men and women, everywhere, who | means that influence for Woman which the 
can speak well, use their divine gift of utter- 
ance, to rouse the slumbering conscience and | methods. 
win the judgment of those in power, to unite 
as one, to crown the new revolution with 


| law does not secure by the more ordinary 
Can any one seriously say that it 

is better than these ordinary metbods? If it 
| is aright and good thing that women should 
| rise up, amid spasms and excitements, and 


Let the Fourth of July, which is especially | make extra-legal assaults upon the business of 
set apart to honor the memory of the man of | liquor dealers, would it not be better still that 


the interest awakened by Dr. Clarke’s book is 
still fresh, inquiries be instituted into some of 
those other causes for the failure of health in 
American women to which he merely alludes. 
An inquiry lately made in a large school 
brought out the fact that many of the pupils 
often come without having breakfasted, and 
bring no lunch, and the Advertiser thinks this 
inquiry should be made general in all schools 
for girls, and also in workshops, with investi- 
gations as to the temperature and ventilation 
of the rooms where growing girls spend so 
large a portion of their time. There is a wide 
field for inquiry here, and the writer who will 
collate accurate and exhaustive information on 
these and similar points will do a great service 
for the sex and the race. 

There is little doubt that the lack of venti- 
lation, the lack of proper exercise by pupils 
during school hours, the too brief recess, added 
to the constant pressure which the system of 
“Marking,’’ creates, is literally killing the 
children in our public and private schools. 
There are few men who could endure to have 
all their failures and mistakes, of each day, 
read out before their world of business men, 
with everything that had gone wrong in their 
accounts, orin theirbehavior. But this is done 
every day to the pupils in our schools, They 
feel the exposure to their world, as keenly as 
men would to theirs, and it creates a nervous 
dread, which would spoil the appetite for break- 
fast, even if the too early hour at which they 
are required to take it (so that they may 
not be marked “tardy’’ at school) did not 
make it impossible to eat. If the life, health, 
and future usefulness of our children are to be 
preserved, there must be radical changes in 
the conditions of our schoolhouses, and in the 
manner of treatment of ourpupils. *L. 8s. 


JEFFERSONIAN CLUBS. 


The women of Connecticut have set to 
work in earnest to effect the election to the 
Legislature of men who are friends to Woman 
Suffrage. They are forming “Jeffersonian 
Clubs,” which in their practical results are the 
same as the Woman Suffrage Political Clubs 
in other States. The following is their Con- 
stitution and Pledge: 


CONSTITUTION OF THE JEFFERSOSIAN CLUR, 


Arr. 1. All men and women signing this Petition 
to the Legislature against “Taxation without repre- 
| Sentation,” are hereby constituted members of this 
| Club and it is expected that each will pay an initia- 

tion fee of at least ten cents, 

Akt. 2. The Club shall hoid a social meeting at the 
houses of members, or elsewhere, on Mon ay evening 
| of each week, until the spring election, for purposes 
| of _— aud the encouragement of members in 
| work. 
| Arr. 3. The work of the Club shall be circulating 
| the petitions and good reading matter in every fami- 

ly of the town, and obtaining signatures of both men 
| and women to the accompanying pledge: it being 

understood that while signing the Petition consti- 
tutes membership in the Club, with power to vote, 
| Signing the Pledge is a step in advance, and will ex- 
ert more influence upon the Legisiature than all oth- 
er forces combined. 


Ant. 4. The oflicers of the Club shall be a Presi- 








ee 
1 dentand Secretary, the latter acting a3 Tressgr., 
a'so, one of whom shall make a4 report on the fir 
Monday of each mouth, to Mrs. Isabella 6. Hooker 
as tothe number of members of the Clab, and 4) 
the number of signers to the Pledge, and it shel] 
the duty of the Secretary to keep an accurate list og 
the-e separate signatures. 
Art 5. Both men and women are reqrested ty 
sign their full names and to add their Post Offie aa. 
ress. 
PLEDGE. 


We, the undersigned, residents of the town of — 
do hereby pledge ourselves, as between the candidates 
of the leading pol'tical parties for the Legislature an 
for Congress, to use all honorable methods to elect 
those who are favorable to Woman Suffrage (if other. 
wise worthy of support) and to defeat those who are 
opposed to it. 


This has the right ring in it, and it is surely 
| high time that those who are elected to be our 
lawmakers should believe in the equal rights 
of Woman. 

The following petition is also in circulation: 


To the Honorable General Assembly of the State 

Connecticut : 

The petition of citizens of the State of Connecticut, 
who believe in the propriety and duty of rendering 
equal and exact justice to all persons. 

Your Petitioners would respectfully represent, that 
inasmuch as it is a fundamental principle o: our gov. 
ernment that ‘“‘taxation without repr sentation is 
tyranny,’’ and as the women of this State are denied 
the privilege of voting—the only method by which 
representation is or can be secured—the observance of 
justice toward them fequires that they should be ex- 
empted from taxation. 

ye would, therefore, respectfully ask the passage 
ofa law exempting the property of women from tax- 
ation 30 long as they shall be denied the privilege of 
the ballot. 


It is requested to circulate this Petition as 
extensively as possible, and then return it to 
Rev. Olympia Brown, Bridgeport, Conn. 

L, 8. 
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WOMAN IN THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE! 
THE SUPREME COURT SAYS “YES.” 


The following decision was presented to the 
Massachusetts House of Representatives on 
Friday, Feb. 20, and received with a double 
and prolonged round of applause: 

The Justices of the Supreme Judicial Court 
respectfully submit the following answer to 
the question upon which their opinion was re 
quired by the order of the Honorable House of 
Representatives of the 16th day of the present 
month : 

The question is stated in these words: “Un- 
der the Constitution of this Commonwealth 
can a Woman be a member of a School Com- 
mittee ?” 

The question is limited to the effect of the 
Constitution upon the capacity of a Woman 
to hold this office, and involves no interpreta- 
tion of statutes. 

If the Constitution prevents a Woman from 
being a member of the School Committee, it 
must be by force of some express provision 
thereof, or else by necessary implication aris- 
ing either from the nature of the object itself, 
or from the law of Massachusetts as existing 
when the Constitution was adopted, and in the 
hight of which it must be read. 

But the Constitution contains nothing rela- 
ting to School Committees; the office is 
created and regulated by statute ; and the Con- 
stitution confers upon the General Court full 
power and authority to name and settle annu- 
ally, or provide by fixed laws for naming and 
settling all civil officers within the Common- 
wealth, the election and Constitution of whom 
we not in the Constitution otherwise provided 
or. 

The common law of England, which was 
our law upon the subject, permitted a Woman 
to fill any local office of an administrative 
character, the duties attached to which were 
= that a Woman was competent to perform 
them. 

The duties of a School Committee relate ex- 
clusively to the education of children and 
youth in the town or city for which it is elect- 
ed; they consist of the general charge and su- 
perintendence of the schools, including the em- 
ployment of teachers, the selection of school 
books, the regulation of the attendance ot 
scholars and the os of school registers 
and returns ; and they are in no respect of suck 
a nature that they cannot be well and efficient- 
ly gameens by Woman. : 

he necessary conclusion is that there is 
nothing in the Constitution of the Common 
wealth to prevent a Woman from being a mem- 
ber of a School Committee, and that the ques- 
tion proposed must be respectfully answered 
in the affirmative. 

Horace Gray, 

Joun WELLS, 

James D. Cott, 

Sern Ames, 

Marcus Morton, 
Wituiam C. Enpicort, 
Cuar_es Devens, JR. 

Boston, Feb, 20, 1874. 

We congratulate the friends of Woman Suf- 
frage upon the prompt, explicit and unanimous 
decision of the Supreme Court of Massachu- 
setts affirming the Constitutional right of 4 
Woman to serve on School Committees, or to 
fill any local office of an administrative char- 
acter from which she is not expressly disquali- 
fied by some provision of the State Constitu- 
tion. 

This decision has a direct bearing upon the 
far more important question of the ability of 
the State Legislature, so to amend the election 
laws as to extend Suffrage to women in town 
and Municipal elections, under the Constitution 
asitis. The principle now laid down by the 
Supreme Court is that, unless she is disquali- 
fied by some express provision of the State 
Constitution or by necessary implication aris- 
ing either from the nature of the office itself oT 
from the law of Massachusetts as existing 
when the Constitution was adopted, a Woman 
is capable of being qualified by statute to pet 
form any public function for which she is com- 
| petent. 

Now Suffrage was expressly conferred bY 
| the Province Charter, A.D. 1691, upon “‘free- 
| holders and other inhabitants present in Tow? 
| Meetings.” And therefore, inasmuch as many 
women were freeholders and all women were 
| inhabitants, and inasmuch as the Constitution, 
subsequently adopted, only limits the voting 
qualification to males in regard to certain sp 
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cified Executive and Legislative officers, there 
fore, in the election of other officers, women 
may participate when empowered to do so by 
statute. This seems clear, because women in 
England have, for centuries, participated in 
parochial and other local elections, as is shown 
in “the English Woman's Memorial” to Mr. 
Gladstone, republished in the Woman's Jovr 
NAL last week. 

Now then, let the Joint Special Committee 
report a bill giving women suffrage for elec- 
tors of President and Vice President, and an- 
other bill giving them suffrage for all Town 
and Municipal officers, in all cases where they 
are not expressly disqualified by the State | 
Constitution. 

If women once take part in Town Meetings 


. and at the polls in local and municipal elec- | 


tions, the whole subject will soon be settled. | 
For the good results of their presence will so | 
commend themselves to the common sense of 
the people that a Constitutional Amendment 
would very soon be submitted and adopted | 
abolishing all political distinctions on account | 
of sex. 

The School Committee met again, last Tues- 
day evening, and on motion of Hon. Henry S. 
Washburn, a majority (44 to 40,) voted to re- 
consider the exclusion of the lady members. 
Failing to receive the votes of two-thirds, the 
motion to reconsider was lost. 

On motion of Hun. John E. Fitzgerald, the 
opinion of the City Solicitor was asked in re- 
gard to the eligibility of women under the pro- 
visions of the existing charter. Full particu- 
lars, with the opinion of the City Solicitor, will 
appear next week. H. B. B. 


a 


LEGISLATIVE HEARING IN RHODE ISLAND. 


Promptly at the appointed hour on Wednes- 
day, Feb. 18, in Providence, R. I., the peti- 
tioners appeared before the Special Commit- 
tee, Messrs. Hall, Eton and Townsend; and 
Mrs. Elizabeth B. Chace, President of the 
Rhode Island Woman Suffrage Association, 
introduced Mrs. Mary F. Eastman, of Tewks- 
bury, Mass., as the person who was to repre- 
sent the memorialists. 

Miss EASTMAN began by saying that it was 
in behalf of no partial interest that she ap- 
peared before them, but to ask for the enfran- 
chisement of one-half the adult population of 
the State. Her demand could be refused 
justly, only on two grounds, viz.: That wo- 
men were mentally or morally incapable of 
self-government, or that they were already 
represented. She would not insult the intel- 
ligence of the body she addressed by arguing 
woman’s capacity of rational choice, but she 
could and did advance many reasons to show 
that women were not represented, and could 
not be until they could express their own in- 
dividuality through the ballot. 

She cited the monitary inabilities of wo- 
men resulting from the poor pay which even 
good labor received, especially in the matter of 
women teachers, who are so often elected to su- 
perior positions, formally held by men, and 
are paid inferior salaries therefor. 

Miss EAsTMAN traced these disabilities and 
inequalities to some of their sources, one of 
which was woman’s lack of political power. 
In reply to the objections so often urged, that 
women as a class do not desire the franchise, 
the speaker declared that a desire for an ab- 
stract right is the accompaniment of an intel- 
ligence above what we have a right to expect 
from any class which has been denied the 
highest privileges of education. Representa- 
tive women of intelligence, high moral and so- 
cial power, are everywhere demanding the 
right of suffrage, and that point should have 
more weight than the opposition to the move- 
ment, with men of intelligence. 

Miss EASTMAN pointed out many depart- 
ments of public work, which showed, by their 
deficiencies and unjust bearing on Woman, 
her need of direct representation. She also 
spoke at length upon the unequal appropria- 
tions for the education of the sons and daugh- 
ters of this and other countries. In England, 
three hundred thousand pounds were appro- 
priated for what is called the secondary, or, 
as we should say, preparatory departments of 
education for boys, and three thousand pounds 
for girls. Harvard, with its magnificent ap- 
pointments, cultivated teachers, and gener- 
ous endowments and aids,contrasted with the 
normal schools which are intended for the 
“higher education’’ of Massachusetts girls, 
would give about the same disproportion. 

The underlying cause for all this, is the fact 
that but one sex makes appropriations for 
these purposes, and hence the real needs and 
desires of the other sex are ignored, partially at 
least. 

The speaker then alluded to the hesitation 
felt and expressed by many conscientious and 
kind-hearted men on this subject of Woman 
Suffrage, and which arose from their feeling 
So personally responsible in the matter that 
they felt it necessary for them to master the 
whole problem and decide what women would 
do with the ballot if they had it, how it 


would affect their own and the interests of | 


men, and what effect, if any, it would have 
upon the feminine character, before they fa- 
vored the movement. Miss Eastman insisted 
that all these questions were outside the prov- 
ince of man to decide. 





We know nothing of ultimate results, but 


which men can bestow on women or not, as 
they judge best, but a right which they with- 
hold unjustly from a class having the same 
natural qualities, powers and duties with 
themselves. » 

Our form of government may be an experi- 





ment, but it cannot be even tried fairly until | 
women assume their true and rightful place | 


init. History and our own experience goes 
to prove that freedom is a necessary condi- 
tion of growth and knowledge, hence women 
desire of men an equal position before the 


| haw, a demand which they should hasten to 


grant, leaving the consequences where they 
belong, in the hands of a just God. 

Mrs. CiAck said that the Association had 
expected Rev. Mr. Woodbury to be present 
and speak in its behalf on the second memo- 
rial before them, and which related to the ap- 
pointment of women as inspectors and direc- 


tors of the penal and charitable institutions of 


the State. 

Mrs. Cuace spoke briefly, but impressive- 
ly, of the need of women on these boards, 
who should have not only the wisdom to sug- 
gest, but the power to enforce changes in the 
management and care of women criminals. 
The best thinkers and most humane philan- 
thropists unite in advising that women should 
have more care of the criminal classes of their 
own sex. Women can best tell what women 
need, and to leave them in the hands of men 
alone, was to practically iguore them. The 
feeling which everywhere prevails, that fallen 
women can never rise, added to the natural 
obstacles, prevent men from doing anything 
of importance for women criminals. The 
mismanagement of many poor-houses and 
charitable institutions call loudly for the uni- 
ted action of men and women. 

Mrs. ELIZABETH K. CHURCHILL then 
spoke briefly, as she said, without preparation, 
on the second memorial, asking for a favora- 
ble consideration, giving excellent reasons 
therefor to them; pleaded for direct repre- 
sentation for her sex, that they might not be 
obliged to ask for every such needed change, as 
they would appeal to a foreign government, 
but that they might appear before legislators 
with the ballot in their hands, to enforce 
their petitions, as do men. Mrs. C. said she 
hoped much from this special committee, as 
they had appeared alert and attentive, and 
had not gone to sleep as did a committee be- 
fore which her friends appeared on a previous 
occasion. 

She gave some practical examples of the 
efficient work of women in many departments 
of public labor, and closed with an eloquent 
tribute to the characters of many women 
prominent in the cause she was pleading. 

After assuring the committee of the ear- 
nestness of the association in this matter, 
Mrs. Chace closed the plea. The interest 
manifested by the legislators was unusual, 
and the attention of the audience was held to 
the end of the discussion. 

Miss EASTMAN's address was, like all her 
efforts, logical, earnest and impressive, and 
when she supplemented it with a few words 
upon the importance of securing women of 
experience on the School Boards, she was es- 
pecially eloquent. 

After the retirement of the committee, a 
little iaformal discussion of principles and 
measures {ook place between the ladies of the 
Association and the interested gentlemen of 
the audience. 

After this, Miss Eastman, with the officers 
and some of the friends of the Association, 
adjourned to the house of the Chairman ofthe 
Executive Committee, where a hospitable 
welcome and general collation awaited them. 
Although the hostess had so little faith in the 
promises of “respectful consideration” given 
to women some time ago, that she would not 
appear before the Legislature to ask for her 
rigbts, she kindly overlooked differences of 
opinion, and presided graciously over the pe- 
titioners’ refreshment. 

We cannot chronicle all the witty, eloquent 
and earnest talk, but will only say that the 
subjects of equal and educative laws, customs, 
men, women and things, were touched upon, 
and charmingly discussed, showing both in- 
terest and knowledge on the part of the wo- 
men present, in all relating to the welfare of 
society. 

The Providence Journal says: 

“The speech of Miss Eastman, before the 
Legislative Committee, yesterday, was as 
neat a specimen of rhetorical effort as we 
have for a long time had the pleasure of lis- 
tening to. The speaker possesses an admira- 
ble presence, a sweet voice, entire self-posses- 
sion, and a delivery which was always on the 
point of and never quite succeeded in disap- 
pointing one, a sarcasm sharp, and a compre- 
hension of the subject which reached the ex- 
act limit of but did not trench upon disput- 
able subjects. When Miss Eastman discussed 
the subject of wages, and when she paid a 
tribute of respect and esteem to the lady 
school teachers, and when she censured the 
Boston School Committee, she carried the en- 
tire sympathies and judgment of her audience. 
Nor was she less happy in delineating the fa- 
tuity of the young man, who, finding him- 
self incapable of coping with her in argument, 
fell back upon the inalienable right of a born 
conservative to know something of a subject 





| this we do know, that the ballot is not a gift! before he shou! express an opinion in re- | 


gard to it. To the feminine mind this of 
course appeared an unpardonable apathy and 
indecision; and the imaginary youth dell sif 
tanced and dishonored before the wit of the 
speaker. Nothing could be more pathetic or 
more true than the description of the condi 
tion of the residents of the Five Points in 
New York, nor more complimentary to the 
zeal and worth of Woman than the fact stated, 
that what, in the way of amelioration of the 
disgraceful state of that population, the Meth- 
odist church and the Bishops essaying, had 
failed to effect, Woman had accomplished 
Then, pressed by the thought, that all this 
did not cover either the necessity for, or the 
expediency of giving Woman the ballot, Miss 
Eastman affirmed, with an assurance rather 
sincere than conclusive, that this was a right 
which was withheld by man, and ought to be 
released. A more charming address we have 
seldom ever listened to, and it is to be hoped 
that it made as deep and permanent an im 
pression upon the committee, as it did upon 
the dull and tyrannical men in the body of 
the house.” 
NOTES AND NEWS, 

The ladies of the four Unitarian societies of 
Salem have organized a sewing-circle to work 
for the poor of the city. 

It is said that the widow, daughter and son 
of G. P. R. James, the novelist, are living at 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 

The University of Melbourne, in Australia, 
has opened its degrees to women. This is the 
newest world teaching the new a lesson. 


A resolve has been introduced by Mr. Lincoln 
of Boston, granting $1500 to the Governor to 
dispense among discharged female prisoners. 

To the following depth of headline sorrow 
was the Chicago Times of Friday moved: “Sor- 
rowing Sisters; Long Have They Sought and 
Mourn Because They Have it Not; Which has 
Pathetic Reference to the Female Suffragists 
of Illinois.” 

A man and wife who separated sixteen 
years ago, by mutual consent, have been re- 
married in Montgomery, Ala. They had lived 
all the time in neighboring towns, but never 
met, nor,had a daughter, born after the separ- 
ation, ever seen her father until the day of the 
reconciliation and new marriage. 

Rev. Olympia Brown is arranging Woman 
Suffrage meetings in Connecticut, which are 
well attended. Mrs. Hooker and Miss Antho- 
ny are the speakers at one set of meetings, and 
Rev. Miss Brown and Mrs, S. M. C. Perkins at 
the other. A fresh interest is created, and 
friendly feeling everywhere manifested. So 
our cause grows. 

“The Boston public has not been so deeply 
stirred by any political event in Washington 
since Webster’s seventh of March speech, as 
it has been by the Butler raid on the Custom 
House,” says the Transcript. If this is true, 
the mureshame to Boston. Impartial Suffrage 
for men and women has twice been voted down 
in Congress since that date. 

The only morning paper in Boston to ap- 
plaud the nomination of Mr. Simmons is the 
Democratic organ. And yet Mr. Simmons is 
and has been, since 1872, a member of the Re- 
publican State Committee, and is at present 
the Chairman of the Republican City Commit- 
tee of Boston. This is a striking evidence of 
the laxity of party discipline. 

The State Board of Visitors to Michigan 
University speaks thus: ‘‘From all the testi- 
mony we could gather, the presence of lady 
students is most wholesome, while their pro- 
ficiency is remarkable; they are, by the con- 
current testimony of the Faculty, the equals 
of the male students in all respects. We are 
of the opinion that the feasibility of the co-edu- 
cation of the sexes is placed beyond even a 
question.” 


J. A. Dresser, for the last seven years edi- 
tor of the Webster Times, resigns his position on 
that paper on account of ill health. Mr. Dres- 
ser has been always out-spoken for Woman 
Suffrage, and for equal rights and privileges 
for women in all departments of education and 
industry. We trust that with returning health 
he will return to his old post, or find a wider 
field, which he will be sure to use in the inter- 
est of equal human rights. 

The right of married women to form busi- 
ness copartnerships with their husbands, or to 
carry on separate business for themselves, has 
lately been affirmed by the Supreme Court of 
Illinois, and also by the Circuit Court of the 
United States sitting in Chicago. Husbands 
are in no way responsible for debts incurred 
by their wives in carrying on business. The 
Christian Union says wisely, ‘‘This ought to be 
the law in every State in the Union.” 

At the recent election of two members of 
the School Committee in Nantucket, Mat- 
thew Barney, afriend of the Orthodox school, 
was the only man who openly distributed votes 
for the excellent women whose names were 
presented as candidates. When reproved for 
it, by those who are always antagonistic to re- 
forms, he repiied, “I stand alone to-day but 
next year I shal] have thirty men to help me.” 
The vote stood, Capt Marshall, 114; Andrew 
G. Hussey, 116; Amelia M. Coflin, 87; Judith 





BOSTON, CHICAGO AND ST. LOUIS, SATURDAY, FEB, 28, 1874. 


The National Convention of Granges at St 
Louis, Mo., adopted a platform, Wednesday, 
urging the development of higher manhood 
and womanhood ; the reduction of individual 
expenses ; the abolition of every system tend 
ing to prodigality and bankruptey ; the increase 
of transportation facilities ; opposition to com 
MMUDISM, AKTATIANISIN, EXCessive salarie %, high 
rates of interest and exorbitant percentage of 
) profits in trade; efforts to secure the election 

of the best men to public office, and the recog 
nition of Woman's rights as a member of soci 
| ety. 

The new training school for nurses at the 
Massachusetts General Hospital, at Boston, 
| has lately secured the services of a very expe 
rienced army nurse, Mrs, Mary Ollenhausen 
of Lexington, for superintendent of the fifteen 


widow of a German baron, but an American 
born woman, and served as a nurse both in 


war, and for her meritorious hospital service 
there received from Kaiser William the deco- 
ration of the iron cross. 


Speaking of the Woman’s Temperance Cru- 
sade In Ohio, the N. Y. Zrilune says, “It is 
apparent that we have all underrated the 
strength of a woman’s enthusiasm and devo 
tion. These generous and Christian impulses 
are something more than outbursts of senti- 
ment, they are important forces in the gov- 
ernment of society.” And concludes the para- 
graph by saying, ‘‘Let the women keep their 
tempers and respect the law, and they will 
have things pretty much their own way.’ 
This is admirable. But let us suggest to ‘the 
intellectual leader of the radicals’ that this 
means nothing less than Woman Suffrage. 


The autopsy of the Siamese twins shows 
that the body of the nexus which connected 
them was a gristly prolongation of the carti- 
lage of the breast-bone. The membranes of 
the abdomen in each were also found to enter 
the band and form overlapping pouches at the 
center of it. There were two of these from 
the body of Chang, and one from Eng, and 
they resembled in position the appearance of 
the forefinger grasped tightly by the thumb 
and forefinger of the other hand. If the band 
had been cut straight down through the mid- 
dle, all these would have been severed, and 
the abdominal cavities of both irretrievably 
laid open. 


Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell, who is now re- 
siding in Chicago, recently gave a lecture in 
that city, on Woman Sutlrage, in the First 
Methodist church, the pastor, Rev. Dr, Thom- 
as, presiding. The Chicago 7vibunc treats the 
speaker aud her subject with great fairness, of 
which last he says: “It was a more common- 
sense, natural view of the subject than most 
lecturers are in the habit of presenting ;” while 
disbelievers in the propriety of Woman Sut- 
frage were heard to remark, “Almost she per- 
suades us to be Woman’s Righters.” The 
friends of suffrage in Chicago have reason to 
congratulate themselves on the accession to 
their ranks, of so true and faithful a worker as 
Mrs. Campbell. 





On Friday evening last a large audience 
convened at the Baptist Church to hear a 
lecture by Professor Gregory, of Wooster 
University, upon the true “Mission of the 
Young Women of America.” The discourse 
was extremely coarse, flippant and unwortly. 
Mr. Jacob Heaton reviews it at’length in the 
Salem newspaper and comments upon its 
misrepresentations of fact with well deserved 
severity, and says truly, that ‘the malignant 
assaults upon the sacred institution of mar- 
riage by Pillsbury and Woodhull, are doing 
less harm, having less influence to debase and 
corrupt the public mind, than this namby-pam- 
by, miserable twaddle. That lecture would do 
well in Japan or the Celestial Empire, but is 
at least fifty years behind the age in this great, 
free country.” 


The two young lady graduates of Mount 
Holyoke who sailed in September last from 
New York to take charge of a school on the 
plan of that institution at Wellington in Cape 
Colony, Africa, have arrived there safely. The 
enterprise was started by a minister in that 
place, Rev. Andrew Murray. The name of the 
Seminary is to be “The Huguenot School.” A 
correspondent from Wellington writes that the 
success of the enterprise can hardly be doubt- 
ful when it has such friends as the Murray fam- 
ily. There is a nucleus of scholars certainly 
since we are told that “Grandmother Murray 
is a hale, rosy-cheeked old lady, with eleven 
children and fifty-eight grand-children living.” 
The writer breathes a hope that through this 
school, the institutions and freedom of New 
England may find a sure foothold in sunny 
Africa.—Christian Union. 


Two ladies are promient candidates for the 
Monarchy of the Sandwich Islands. Now that 
Lunalilo is dead, at least five names are “men- 
tioned.”” They are Mrs, Bishop, an American 
lady, who is supported by the missionary in- 
terest, and generally by those who desire to 
Americanize the country ; Kamehameha’s wid- 
ow, Queen Emma, who represents the British 
interest; her son Prince Ruth, adopted son 
Major Leleiohoku, and David Kalakah her 





J. Fish, 89. 


nurse pupils now in the school. She is the | 


the Union army during the civil war and tn | 
the German army during the Franco-Prussian | 


ot 
) winian The missionaries naturally oppose 
him, but the people like him, and as the most 
powerful chief on the island he has a good 
chance for the succession. A great mass meet 
ing of the Kanaka bas already declared in his 
tuvor. A meeting of the legisiative assembly 
was called gt once on Lunalilo’s death, and 
will determine between the rival candidates 
It is expected that the canvass will be rather 


an excited one, 


In the Municipal Criminal Court of Saa 
Francisco recently, as we learn from the Eee 
ang Badetia of that city, a Chinawoman about 
twenty years of age, was called to testify in a 
Chinese robbery case, and being placed on the 

| witness stand was question d as to her com- 
prehension of the nature and obligation of an 
oath. “Do you know what it is to be sworn ft” 
Anawer—"l promise to tell the truth.” “If 
you do not teil the truth what will be done te 

| you?” 


Auswer—"It L tell what is not trae, 
then after [die Lshall be punished by the Pow- 
er above.” “Do you know if anything 
would be done to you here!” Answer—I de 
| not know what might be done here, but I be- 
| lieve that what may come hereafter is of more 


| consequence than whatis done here on earth.” 
“Who taught you there willbe punishment 
hereafter!” Answer—My mother in China, 
| when I was very young.” Pretty good teach. 
| ing for a heathen mother was it not! After 

all, God has not left China in utter darkness, 
sadly as she needs the full light of Christiaw 


ity. 


At a spirited political meeting recently held 
by the McClure wing of the Republicans ia 
Philadelphia, a large number of ladies were 
present. Henry Armitt Brown called atten 
tion to the fact, and said that, 

Following the Quaker example, the meeting 
of to-night had been divided—the men’s meet- 
ing on that side and the women's meeting here, 
He spoke of the enthusiasm which had been 
shown there, and which this canvass had arous- 
ed in Philadelphia—how men of all occupa- 
tions and conditions of life, of both parties, 
young and old, lawyers, merchants, and me- 
chanics, had joined hands in this last struggle 
to destroy the power of the unprincipled men 
who haveso long misgoverned Philadelphia, 
and closed by alluding to the presence of wo- 
men in a political meeting. Here, he said, 
we see the unexpected bonnet, the unusual 
shawl, and that which in my earlier days, 
when I was more familiar with such things, 
was called a waterfall! and [ know that we 
shall elect McClure, for we have the women 
with us, and where the women are, there will 
the men be also, 

Unfortunately the women of Philadelphia 
are not allowed to vote. Possibly this may 
account for the fact that McClure has been de- 


feated after all. 





The rights of women are so universally over. 
looked, that even our best friends sometimes 
forgetthem. Thus the Christian Union, in an 
interesting article on the rapid progress of Mo- 
hammedanism in Bengal, where they will soon 
number thirty-five million converts, (equal to 
the whole number of inhabitants of the United 
States) says : 

“Their success is not an accident. They 
have organized it and earned it. They have 
invaded all the land with their armies of mis- 
sionaries, and they proclaim the captivating 
doctrine that the cruel social inequalities of In- 
dia are annihilated by the touch of the true re- 
ligion forall who are faithful to God are equal in 
his sight. And the religion of Mohammed is 
thus taking on its youthful force in Bengal.” 

This is certainly true so far as men are con- 
cerned but utterly untrue so far as regards 
women. It is denied by this sect that women 
have souls. Women and dogs are classed to- 
gether as “unclean” and not permitted to des- 
ecrate holy places by their presence. No mat- 
ter how faithful to God, no woman is the 
equal of her brother among the Musselmen. 
This is the essential superiority of Christianity 
—that it teaches the equality of men and wo- 
men before God. 


‘BUSINESS NOTICES. 


A common form of [udigestion is oppres- 
sion after eating, or a depressing dullness of the spir- 
its; with flatulence, or a belching up of wind, and 
almost always follows costiveness. Dr. Harriseon’s 
Peristaltic Lozenges give quick and permanent re- 
lief. They are pleasant, portable, do not require in- 
crease of Jose, never gripe, and for Constipation of 
the Bowels, Piles, Headache, Dizziness, Irregularities, 
amd other Female Weaknesses, they are incompara- 
ble. Trizl box 30 cts. Large box, 60 cts., mailed free 
for this last price. 

DR. HARRISON’S ICELAND BALSAM, 
a splendid cure for Coughs, Hoarseness, and all 
Throat and Lung complaints. For sale by E, S. Har- 
rison & Co., Proprietors, No. 1 Tremont Temple, 
Boston, and by all Druggists. , 6—4t 














No use of any longer taking the large, repulsive, 
griping, drastic and nauseous pills, composed of crude 
and bulky ingredients, and put up in cheap wood or 
paste-board boxes, when we can, by a careful appli- 
cation of chemical science, extract all the cathartic 
and other medicinal properties from the most valua- 
ble roots and herbs, and concentrate them into a min- 
ute Granule, scarcely iarger than a mustard seed, that 
can be readily swallowed by those of the most sensi- 
tive stomachs and fastidious tastes. Each of Dr. 
Pierce’s Pleasant Purgative Pellets represents, in a 
most concentrated form, a3 much cathartic power as 





brother, the latter a free religionist and Dar- | by Druggists. 


is embodied in any of the large pills found for sale in 
he drag shops. From their wonderful cathartic, 
tower, in proportion to their size, people who have 
not tried them are apt to suppcse that they are harsh 
or drastic in effect; but such is not at all the case, the 
different active medicinal principles of which they 
are composed being 80 harmonized, one by the other, 
as to produce a most searching and thorough, yes 
gently and kindly operating cathartic. 25 —_ avial 
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POETRY. 
For the Woman's Journal. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


Ix AyewrR TO One woo Wienep sng “Div HAVE 
SomeTuine TO Do.” 


ft} 
| 


BY ELIZA WINCHELL SMITH 


[Read txfore the N. EB. Woman's ¢ lub, Feb. 16.) 


“Go feed my lambs,’ the Saviour said, 
Go seek the poor, the hungry, cold, 
The sick upon hard pallete laid. 
The surrowing of the fold. 
Bear kindly words, with food, 


Ease for the aching frame, 

Some mother in despondent mood 
Cheer in a sister's name. 

Over the erring shed thy tears, 
Let pity lead to love; 

Tell them a Saviour hears— 
Draw them to him above. 

The fallen have mothers, sisters, friends, 
And ah! if all were told, 

The sinning much with others blends, 
Who go unharmed, and bold. 

Go to the prisoner in his cell, 
But one detected he — 

To him most kindly talk, and tell 
Of Patience, piety. 

Who “looketh on the wine when red,"’ 
Give him thy special care,— 

Who by the tempter thus is led, 

Will woe and sorrow share. 

“Something to do?" The path through life, 
And up to Heaven's gates, 

Is full of tender, noble strife, 
And thy best effort waits; 

Truec-hearted, take the part life gives, 
Though e’en of low degree, 

Work till earth fades—thy spirit lives 
Fruition then to see. 





For the Woman's Journal, 


A SHOT AT THE COMMITTEE. 


BY FRANZ. 


Alas! We have no more a “board” — 
It has become a‘*bore’’. 
It was too hard to seat the Fair, 
Strange work for seventy-four (74) 
But let me make a prophecy ;— 
The men (?) who voted nay, 
Will never see the light again 
Of their election day. 
A BROADSIDE, 
I’ve heard “the Board’’ that bored us so, 
Are very fond of hymns, (//ims) 
Know—picty and gallantry 
Are like the Siame-e twins. 
One followed where the other went, 
If not from choice from duty ; 
So ope the door and welcome in— 
Grace, wisdom, wit and beauty. 
A HOWITZER. 
Committee Men of Boston! Just listen to my song. 
There is an ancient saw, reads, ‘The King can do no 
wrong,”” {Ward Eleven, 
But the “Hub” does not believe it, and the creed of 
Says the “Board” must rescind unjust votes, 
Or it cannot enter Heaven. 
-~ -_—<——_ 


DISTANCE. 


BY HELEN HUNT. 


O Subtile secret of the air, 

Making the things that are not, fair 
Beyond the things that we can reach 
And name with names of clumsy speech ; 
By shadow-worlds of purple haze 

The sunniest of sunny days 
Outweighing in our hearts’ delight; 
Opening the eyes of blinded sight; 
Holding an echo in such hold, 

Bidding a hope such wings unfold, 
That present sounds and sights between 
Can come and go, unheard, unseen, — 

O subtile secret of the air, 

Heaven itself is heavenly fair 

By help of thee! The saints’ good days 
Are good, because the good Lord lays 
No bound of shore along the sea 

Of beautiful Eternity. 


_-- ———_— 


AFTER THE CHINESE. 


BY G. A. SIMCOX, 





Although I am a slave, 
Although I am alone, 
Although I cannot find the grave 
Of those who were my own, 
I care not to be dead, 
I find my life is sweet, 
While the moon is overhead 
And the flowers about my feet. 
The heavy-scented air 
Is ladened with a balm, 
To ease Love's heart of aching care 
And turn desire to calm; 
The pleasant things Love said 
The silence shall repeat, 
While the moon is overhead 
And the flowers about my feet. 
It is but for a night; 
Love was but for a day; 
We know not when he takes his flight, 
We know he will not stay. 
The night will soon be sped, 
I know the hours are fleet, 
Though the moon is overhead 
And the flowers about my feet. 
The flowers are closing fast, 
The moon is sinking low; 
Sleep falls upon my eyes at last, 
I will arise and go; 
But still upon my bed 
My throbbing heart shall beat 
As the moon were overhead 
And the flowers about my feet. 


I shall awake to thrall, 
But strong to struggle on; 
The day is much the same for all 
When night and Love are gone. 
We live on bitter bread 
In the burden and the heat, 
Till the moon is overhead 
And the flowers about our feet. 


The patient moon will shine 
On other slaves like me, 
When other flowers as fair will pine 
Or bloom, when I am free, 
At home among the dead, 
Who find their life most sweet, 
Though no moon is overhead, 
No flowers about their feet. 
—Independent. 


BY LOUISA M. ALOCOTT. 


1. 
ROSES. 

It was a cold November storm, and every- 
thing looked forlorn. Even the pertsparrows 
were draggled-tailed and too much out o! spir- 

| its to fight for crumbs with the fat pigeons 


| clothes, so I can’t be as neat as I'd like.” And | wantthem. Good-by. Bring home our hats | Estelle Valnor, might make the desired wreath, 


! the forlorn look came back to poor Lizzie’s | every time and tell me how you get on.” 


face. 
Belle said nothing, but sat among the sofa 


cushions, where she had thrown herself, look- 
| ing soberly at this other girl,no older than she 


| in the world. 


was, who took care of herself and was all alone 
It was a new idea to Belle, who 


| was loved and petted as an only child is apt to 


| who tripped through the mud with their little | 


| red boots as ifin haste to get back to their) 


| cosy home in the dove-cot. 

But the most forlorn creature out that day 

| was a small errand girl, with a bonnet box on 
each arm, and both hands struggling to hold 
| a big, broken umbrella. A pair of worn-out 
| boots let in the wet upon her tired feet; a thin 
| cotton dress and an old shaw! poorly protect- 
| ed her from the storm; and a faded hood cov- 
ered her head. 
The face that looked out from this hood was 
too pale and anxious for one so young; and 
when a sudden gust turned the old umbrella 
inside out with a crash, despair fell upon poor 
Lizzie, and she was so miserable she could have 
sat down in the rain and cried. 

But there was no time for tears; so, drag- 
ging the dilapidated umbrella along, she spread 
her shawl over the bonnet-boxes and hurried 
down the broad street, eager to hide her mis- 
fortunes from a pretty young girl who stood 
at a window laughing at her. 

She could not find the number of the house 
where one of the fine hats was to be left; and 
after hunting all down one side of the street 
she crossed over and came at last to the very 
house where the pretty girl lived. She was 
no longer to be seen; and, with a sigh of re- 
lief, Lizzie rang the bell, and was told to wait 
in the hall while Miss Belle tried the hat on. 

Glad to rest, she warmed her feet, righted 
her umbrella, and then sat looking about her 
with eyes quick to see the beauty and the 
comfort that made the place so homelike and 
delightful. A small waiting-room opened from 
the hall, and in it stood many blooming plants, 
whose fragrance attracted Lizzie as irresistibly 
as if she had been a butterfly or bee. 

Slipping in, she stood enjoying the lovely 
colors, sweet odors and delicate shapes of these 
household spirits; for Lizzie loved flowers 
passionately; and just then they possessed a 
peculiar charm for her. 

One particularly captivating little rose won 
her heart, and made her long for it witha 
longing that became a temptation too strong 
to resist. It was so perfect; s0 like a rosy 
face smiling out from the green leaves, that 
Lizzie could not keep her hands off it, and hav- 
ing smelt, touched and kissed it, she suddenly 
broke the stem and hid it in her pocket. 
Then, frightened at what she had done, she 
crept back to her place in the hall and sat 
there burdened with remorse. 

A servant came just then to lead her up 
stairs, for Miss Belle wished the hat altered 
and must give directions. With her heart in 
a flutter and pinker roses in her cheeks than 
the one in her pocket, Lizzie followed to a 
bandsome room, where a pretty girl stood be- 
fore a long mirror with the hat in her hand. , 

“Tell Madame Tiffany that I don’t like it at 
all, for she hasn’t put in the blue plume mam- 
ma ordered, and I won’t have rosebuds; they 
are so common,” said the young lady,in a 
dissatisfied tone, as she twirled the hat about. 

“Yes, miss,” was all Lizzie could say; for 
she considered that hat the loveliest thing a 
girl could possibly own. 

“You had better ask your mamma about it, 
Miss Belle, before you give any orders. She 
will be up in a few moments, and the girl can 
wait,” put in a maid, who was sewing in the 
anteroom. 

“I suppose I must; but I won’t have roses,”’ 
answered Belle, crossly. Then she glanced at 
Lizzie and said more gently, “You look very 
cold; come and sit by the fire while you wait.” 

“T’m afraid I’ll wet the pretty rug, miss; 
my feet are sopping,” said Lizzie, gratefully, 
but timidly. 

“So they are! 
boots ?” 

“I haven’t got any.’’ 

“I'll give you mine, then, for I hate them; 
and as I never go out in wet weather, they are 
of no earthly use to me. Marie, bring them 


Why didn’t you wear rubber 





here; I shall be glad to get rid of them; and 
I’m sure they’ll be useful to you.” 

“Oh, thank you, miss! I’d like ’em ever so 
much, for I’m out in the rain half the time 
and get bad colds because my boots are old,” 
said Lizzie, smiling brightly at the thought of 
the welcome gift. 

“I should think your mother would get you 
warmer things,’”’ began Belle, who found some- 
thing rather interesting in the shabby girl, 
with shy, bright eyes, and curly hair bursting 
out of the old hood. 

“TI haven’t got any mother,” said Lizzie, with 
a pathetic glance at her poor clothes, 

“I’m so sorry! Have you brothers and sis- 
ters ?’’ asked Belle, hoping to find something 
pleasant to talk about; for she was a kind lit- 
tle soul. 

“No, miss; I’ve got no folks at all.” 

“Oh, dear; how sad! Why, who takes care 
of you?” cried Belle, looking quite distressed. 

“No one; I take care of myself. I work for 
Madame, and she pays me a dollar a week. I 
stay with Mrs. Brown and chore round to pay 


be. She often saw beggars and pitied them, 
but knew very little about their wants and 
lives; so it was like turning a new page in her 
happy life to be brought so near to poverty as 
this chance meeting with the milliner’s girl. 
“Aren’t you afraid and lonely and unhap- | 
py?” she said slowly, trying to understand 
and put herself in Lizzie’s place. 

“Yes; but its no use. I can’t help it, and | 
maybe things will get better by-and-by,andI’ll | 
have my wish,” answered Lizzie, more hope- | 
fully, because Belle’s pity warmed her heart 
and made her troubles seem lighter. 

“What is your wish?” asked Belle, hoping 
mamma wouldn’t come just yet, for she was 
getting interested in the stranger. 


“To have a nice little room, and make flow- 
ers like a French girl | know. It’s such pret- 
ty work, and she gets lots of money, for every 
one likes her flowers. She shows me how, 
sometimes, and 1 can do leaves first-rate; 
but—” 

There Lizzie stopped suddenly, and the col- 
or rushed up to her forehead; for she remem- 
bered the little rose in her pocket and it weigh- 
ed upon her conscience like a stone. 

Before Belle could ask what was the matter, 
Marie came in with a tray of cake and fruit, 
saying: 

‘*Here’s your lunch, Miss Belle.” 

“Put it down, please; I’m not ready for it 
yet.” And Belle shook her head as she glanc- 
ed at Lizzie, who was staring hard at the fire 
with such a troubled face that Belle could not 
bear to see it. 

Jumping out of her nest of cushions, she 
heaped a plate with good things, and going to 
Lizzie, offered it, saying, with a gentle courte- 
sy that made the act doubly sweet: 

“Please have some; you must be tired of 
waiting.” 

But Lizzie could not takeit; she could only 
cover her face and cry, for this kindness rent 
her heart and made the stolen flower a burden 
too heavy to be borne. 

“Oh, don’tcry so! Areyousick? Have I 
beenrude? Tell me all about it; and if I 
can’t do anything, mamma can,” said Belle, 
surprised and troubled. 

“No, I’m notsick; I’m bad, and I can’t bear 
it when you are so good to me,’’ sobbed Liz- 
zie, quite overcome with penitence; and tak- 
ing out the crumpled rose, she confessed her 
fault with many tears. 

“Don’t feel so much about such a little thing 
as that,” began Belle, warmly, then checked 
herself and added more soberly, “It was wrong 
to take it without leave, but it’s all right now, 
and I’ll give you as many roses as you want, 
for I know you are a good girl.”’ 


“Thank you. I didn’t want it only because 
it was pretty, but I wanted tocopyit. I can’t 
get any for myself, and soI can’t do my make- 
believe ones well. Madame won’t even lend 
me the old ones in the store, and Estelle has 
none to spare for me, because I can’t pay her 
for teaching me. She gives me bits of muslin 
and wire and things, and shows me now and 
then. But I know if I had a real flower I 
could copy it; so she’d see I did know some- 
thing, for I try real hard. I’m so tired of slop- 
ping round the streets I’d do anything to earn 
my living some other way.” 

Lizzie had poured out her trouble rapidly, 
and the little story was quite affecting when 
one saw the tears on her cheeks, the poor 
clothes and the thin hands that held the stolen 
rose. Belle was much touched, and, in her 
impetuous way, set about mending matters as 
fast as possible. 

“Put on those boots and that pair of dry 
stockings right away. Then tuck as much 
cake and fruit into your pocket as it will hold. 
I’m going to get you some flowers and see if 
mamma is too busy to attend to me.” 

With a nod and a smile Belle flew about the 
room a minute, then vanished, leaving Lizzie 
to her comfortable task, feeling as if fairies 
still haunted the world as in the good old 
times. 

When Belle came back with a handful of 
roses, she found Lizzie absorbed in admiring 
contemplation of her new boots as she ate 
sponge-cake in a blissfulsort of waking dream. 

“Mamma can’t come; but I don’t care about 
the hat. It will do very well, and isn’t worth 
fussing about. There, will those be of any use 
to you?” And she offered the nosegay with 
a much happier face than the one Lizzie first 
saw. 

“Oh, miss, they’re just lovely! I'll copy 
that pink rose as soon as ever I can, and when 
I’ve learned how to do ’em tip top I’d like to 
bring you some, if you don’t mind,” answered 

Lizzie, smiling all over her face as she buried 
her nose luxuriously in the fragrant mass. 

“T’d like it very much, for I should think 
you’é have to be very clever to make such 
pretty things. I really quite fancy those rose- 
buds in my hat, now I know that you're going 
to learn how to make them. Put an orange 
in your pocket, and the flowers in water as 








for my keep. My dollar don’t get many 
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s00n a3 you can, so they’ll be fresh when you 


| Lizzie knew for many weary months. 


| errand girl, from top to bottom, till she landed 


With kind words like these Belle dismissed 
Lizzie, who ran down stairs, feeling as rich as 
if she had found a fortune. Away tothe next 
place she hurried, anxious to get her errands 
done and the precious posy safely into fresh | 
water. But Mrs. Turretville was not at home, 
and the bonnet could not be left till paid for. 
So Lizzie turned to go down the high steps, 


| glad that she need not wait. She stopped one 


instant to take a delicious sniff at her flowers, | 

and that was the last happy moment that poor 
The new boots were large for her, the steps | 

slippery with sleet, and down went the little | 


in the gatter directly upon Mrs. Turretville’s 
costly bonnet. 

“D’ve saved my posies, anyway,” sighed Liz- 
| zie, as she picked herself up, bruised, wet and 
| faint with pain; “but, oh, my heart! won’t 
Madame scold when she sees that band-box 
smashed flat,’ groaned the poor child, sitting 
on the curbstone to get her breath and view 
the disaster. 

The rain poured, the wind blew, the spar- 
rows on the park railing chirped derisively, 
and no one came along to help Lizzie out of 
her troubles. Slowly she gathered up her bur- 
dens; painfully she linsped away in the big 
boots, and the last the naughty sparrows saw 
of ber was a shabby little figure going round 
the corner, with a pale, tearful face held lov- 
ingly over the bright bouquet that was her 
one treasure and her only comfort in the mo- 
ment which brought to her the great misfor- 
tune of her life. 


Il. 
FORGET-ME-NOTS. 


“Oh, mamma, I am so relieved that the box 
has come at last! Ifit had not, I do believe I 
should have died of disappointment,” cried 
pretty Belle, five years later, on the morning 
before her eighteenth birthday. 

“It would have been a serious disappoint- 
ment, darling, for I had set my heart on your 
wearing my gift to-morrow night, and when 
the steamers kept coming in without my 
trunk from Paris, I was very anxious. I hope 
you will like it, dear.” 

“Dear mamma, I know I shall like it; your 
taste is so good and you know what suits me 
so well. Make haste, Marie; I’m dying to see 
it,’ said Belle, dancing about the great trunk, 
as the maid carefully unfolded tissue papers 
and muslin wrappers. 

A young girl’s first ball-dress is a grand af- 
fair,—in her eyes, at least; and Belle soon 
stopped dancing to stand with clasped hands, 
eager eyes and parted lips before the snowy 
pile of allusion that was at last daintily lifted 
out upon the bed. Then, as Marie displayed 
its loveliness, little shrieks of delight were 
heard, and when the whole delicate dress was 
arranged to the best effect she threw herself 
upon her mother’s neck and actually cried 
with pleasure. 

“Mamma, it is too lovely! and you are very 
kind todo so much for me. How shall I ever 
thank you?” 

“By putting it right on to see if it fits; and 
when you wear it look your happiest, that I 
may be proud of my pretty daughter.” 

Mamma got no further, for Marie uttered a 
French shriek, wrung her hands, and then be- 
gan to burrow wildly in the trunk and among 
the papers, crying distractedly: 

“Great heavens, madam! the wreath has 
been forgotten! Ma foi! what an affliction! 
Mademoiselle’s enchanting toilet is destroyed 
without the wreath, and nowhere do I find 
it.” 

In vain they searched ; in vain Marie wailed 
and Belle declared it must be somewhere; no 
wreath appeared. It was duly set down in 
the bill,and a fine sum charged for a head- 
dress to match the dainty forget-me-nots that 
looped the fleecy skirts and ornamented the 
bosom of the dress. It had evidently been 
forgotten; and mamma despatched Marie at 
once to try and match the flowers, for Belle 
would not hear of any other decoration for 
her beautiful blonde hair. 

The dress fitted to a charm, and was pro- 
nounced by all beholders the loveliest thing 
ever seen. Nothing was wanted but the 
wreath to make it quite perfect, and when Ma- 
rie returned, after a long search, with nv for- 
get-me-nots, Belle was in despair. 

“Wear natural ones,” suggested a sympa- 
thizing friend. 

But another hunt among greenhouses was 
as fruitless as that among the milliners’ rooms. 
No forget-me-nots could be found, and Marie 
fell exhausted into a chair, desolated at what 
she felt to be an awful calamity. 

“Let me have the carriage and I’ll ransack 
the city till I find some,” cried Belle, growing 
more resolute with each failure. 

Mamma was deep in preparations for the 
ball, and could not help her afflicted daughter, 
though she was much disappointed at the 
mishap. So Selle drove off, resolved to have 
her flowers whether there were any or not. 

Anyone who has ever tried to match a rib- 
bon, find a certain fabric, or get anything done 

in a hurry, knows what a wearisome task it 
sometimes is, and can imagine Belle’s state of 
mind after repeated disappointments. She 
was about to give upin despair when some one 
suggested that perhaps the Frenchwoman, 








| if there was time. 


Away drove Belle, and, on entering the 
room, gave a sigh of satisfaction, for a whole 
boxful of the loveliest forget-me-nots stood 
upon the table. As fast as possible she told 
her tale and demanded the flowers, no matter 
what the price might be. Imagine her feelings 
when the Frenchwoman, with a shrug, an- 
nounced that it was impossible to give made- 
moiselle a single spray. All were engaged te 
trim a bridesmaid’s dress, and must be sent 
away at once. 

Itreally was too bad! and Belle lost her 
temper entirely, for no persuasion or bribes 
would win a spray from Estelle. The provok- 
ing part of it was that the wedding would not 
come off for several days, and there was time 
enough to make more flowers for that dress, 
since Belle only wanted a few for her hair, 
Neither would Estelle make her any, as her 
hands were full, and so small an order was not 
worth deranging one’s self for; but observing 
Belle’s sorrowful face, she said affably: 

“Mademoiselle may, perhaps, find the flow- 
ers she desires at Miss Berton’s. She has been 
helping me with these garlands, and may have 
some left. Here is her address.”’ 

Belle took the card with thanks, and hur- 
ried away with a last hope faintly stirring in 
her girlish heart, for Belle had an unusually ar- 
dent wish to look her best at this party, since 
Somebody was to be there, and Somebody 
considered forget-me-nots the sweetest flowers 
in the world. Mamma knew this, and the 
kiss Belle gave her when the dress came had 
a more tender meaning than gratified vanity 
or daughterly love. 

Up many stairs she climbed, and came at 
last to a little room, very poor but very neat, 
where, at the one window, sat a young girl, 
with crutches by her side and her lap full of 
flower-leaves and petals. She rose slowly as 
Belle came in, and then stood looking at her, 
with such a wistful expression in her shy, 
bright eyes, that Belle’s anxious face cleared 
involuntarily, and her voice lost its impatient 
tone. 

As she spoke she gianeed about the room, 
hoping to see some blue blossoms awaiting 
her. But none appeared; and she was about 
to despond again, when the girl said, gently: 

“I have none by me now, but I may be able 
to find you some.” 

“Thank you very much; but I have been 
everywhere in vain. Still, if you do get any, 
please send them to me as soon as possible. 
Here is my card ” 

Miss Berton glanced at it, then cast a quick 
look at the sweet, anxious face before her, and 
smiled so brightly that Belle smiled also, and 
asked, wonderingly: 

“What is it? What do you see?” 

“T see the dear young lady who was so kind 
tome long ago. You don’t remember me, 
and never knew my name; but I never have 
forgotten you all these years. I always hoped 
I could do something to show how grateful I 
was, and now I can, for you shall have your 
flowers if I sit up all night to make them.” 

But Belle still shook her head and watched 
the smiling face before her with wondering 
eyes, till the girl added, with sudden color in 
her cheeks: 

“Ah, you’ve done so many kind things in 
your life, you don’t remember the little errand 
girl from Madame Tiffany’s, who stole a rose 
in your hall, and how you gave her rubber 
boots and cake and flowers, and were so good 
to her she eouldn’t forget it if she lived to be 
a hundred.’’ 

“But you are so changed,” began Belle, who 
did faintly recollect that little incident in her 
happy life. 

“Yes, I had a fall and hurt myself so that I 
shall always be Jame.” 

And Lizzie went on to tell how Madame 
had dismissed her in a rage; how she lay ill 
till Mrs. Brown sent her to the hospital; and 
how for a year she had suffered much alone, 
in that great house of pain, before one of the 
kind visitors had befriended her. 

While hearing the story of the five years, 
that had been so full of pleasure, ease and love 
for herself, Belle forgot her errand, and, sitting 
beside Lizzie, listened with pitying eyes to all 
she told of her endeavors to support herself 
by the delicate handiwork she loved. 

“I’m very happy now,” ended Lizzie, look- 
ing about the little bare room with a face full 
of the sweetest content. “I get nearly work 
enough to pay my way, and Estelle sends me 
some when she has more than she can do 
I’ve learned to do it nicely, and it is so pleas- 
ant to sit here and make flowers instead of 
trudging about in the wet with other people’s 
hats. Though I do sometimes wish I was 
able to trudge, one gets on so slowly with 
crutches.” 

A little sigh followed the words, and Belle 
put her own plump hand on the delicate one 
that held the crutch, saying, in her cordial 
young voice: 

“T’ll come aad take you to drive sometimes, 
for you are too pale, and you’ll get ill sitting 
here at work day after day. Please let me; 
I'd love to; for I feel so idle and wicked when 
I see busy people like you that Ireproach my- 
self for neglecting my duty and having more 
than my share of happiness.” 

Lizzie thanked her with a look, and thea 
said, in a tone of interest that was delightful 
to hear: 
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so love to do it for you, if I can.” 

Belle had forgotten all about it in listening 
to this sad little story of a girl’slife. Nowshe 
felt haif ashamed to talk of so frivolous a mat- 
ter till she remembered that it would help 
Lizzie; and, resolving to pay for it as never 
garland was paid for before, she entered upon | 
the subject with renewed interest. 

“You shall have the flowers in time for | 
your ball to-morrow night. I will engage to 
make a wreath that will please you, only it | 
may take longer than I think. Don't be | 
troubled if I don’t send it till evening; it will | 
surely come in time. I can work fast, and | 
this will be the happiest job I ever did,” said | 
Lizzie, beginning to lay out mysterious little 
tools and bend delicate wires. 

“You are altogether too grateful for the 
little 1 did. It makes me feel ashamed to 
think I did not find you out before and do 
something better worth thanks.” 

“Ah, it wasn’t the boots or the cake or the 
roses, dear Miss Belle. It was the kind looks, 
the gentle words, the way you did it all, that 
went right to my heart, and did me more 
good than a million of money. I neverstolea 
pin after that day, for the little rose wouldn’t 
let me forget how you forgave me so sweetly. 
Isometimes think it kept me from greater 
temptations, for I was a poor, forlorn child, 
with no one to keep me good,” 

Pretty Belle looked prettier than ever asshe 
listened, and a bright tear stood in either eye 
like a drop of dew ona blue flower. It touch- 
ed her very much to learn that her little act 
of childish charity had been so sweet and help- 
ful to this lonely girl, aud now lived so freshly 
in her grateful memory. It showed her, sud- 
denly, how precious little deeds of love and 
sympathy are; how strong to bless, how easy 
to perform, how comfortable to recall. Her 
heart was very full and tender just then, and 
the lesson sunk deep into it never to be for- 
gotten. 

She sata long time watching flowers bud 
and blossom under Lizzie’s skillful fingers, and 
then hurried home to tell all her glad news to 
mamina. 

If the next day had not been full of most 
delightfully exciting events Belle might have 
felt some anxiety about her wreath, for hour 
after hour went by and nothing arrived from 
Lizzie. 

Evening came, and all was ready. Belle 
was dressed and looked so lovely that mamma 
declared she needed nothing more. But Ma- 
rie insisted that the grand effect would be 
ruined without the garland among the sun- 
shiny hair. Belle had time now to be anxious, 
and waited with growing impatience for the 
finishing touch to her charming toilet. 

“T must be down stairs to receive, and can’t 
wait another moment; so put in the blue pom- 
pon and let me go,’’she said at last, with a 
sigh of disappointment; for the desire to look 
beautiful that night in Somebody’s eyes had 
increased four-fold. 

With a tragic gesture Marie was about to 
adjust the pompon when tie quick tap of a 
crutch came down the hall, and Lizzie hurried 
in, flushed and breathless, but smiling happily 
as she uncovered the box she carried with a 
look of proud satisfaction. 

A general “Ab!” of admiration arose as 
Belle, mamma and Marie surveyed the lovely 
wreath that lay before them; and when it 
was carefully arranged on the bright head 
that was to wear it, Belle blushed with pleas- 
ure. Mamma said: ‘“Itis more beautiful than 
any Paris could have sent us;” and Marie 
clasped her hands theatrically, sighing, with 
her head on one side: 

“Truly, yes; mademoiselle is now adora- 
ble!’ 

“Iam so glad you like it. I did my very 
best and worked all night, but I had to beg 
one spray from Estelle, or, with all my haste, 
I could not have finished in time,” said Liz- 
zie, refreshing her weary eyes with a long, af- 
fectionate gaze at the pretty figure before 
her’ 

A fold of the airy skirt was caught on one 
of the blue clusters, and Lizzie knelt down to 
arrange it as she spoke. Belle leaned toward 
her and said softly: ‘‘Money alone can’t pay 
you for this kindness; so tell me how I can 
best serve you, This is the happiest night of 
my life, and I want to make everyone feel 
glad also.” 

“Then don’t talk of paying me, but promise 
that I may make the flowers you wear on your 
wedding-day,” whispered Lizzie, kissing the 
kind hand held out to help her rise, for on it 
she saw a brilliant ring, and in the blooming, 
blushing face bent over her she read the ten- 
der little story that Somebody had told Belle 
that day. 

“So you shall! and I’ll keep this wreath all 
my life for your sake, dear,” answered Belle, 
as her full heart bubbled over with pitying af- 
fection for the poor girl who would never 
make a bridal garland for herself. 

Belle kept her word, even when she was in 
a happy home of her own; for out of the dead 
roses bloomed a friendship that brightened 
Lizzie’s life; and long after the blue garland 

was faded Belle remembered the helpful little 
lessou that taught her to read the faces pover- 
ty touches with a pathetic eloquence, which 
Says to those who look, ‘“Forget-me-not.”— 





Scribner's for March. 


CIATION. 


The annual meeting was held Feb. 12, in the 
lecture room of the Methodist Church Block 
The audience, though not large, was intelligent. 

Mrs. Loomis occupied the chair. After the 
usual committees were appointed, Mrs. Marga- 
ret W. Campbell was invited to address the 
meeting. 


Mrs. CampsBect said women were asking | 
| ported the following as officers of the Associa- | 


the right, not to be men, for that was impossi- 
bie, but to let women, the grandest, truest wo- 
men possible, be themselves the judges of what 
was womanly. 


there were a few of the other sort identified 
with it. No man kept out of politics because 
coarse, bad men were mixed up in political af- 
fairs; women, for the same reason, need not 
keep out of the suffrage movement. Objec- 
tions had been urged to granting suffrage to 
women on the ground that there were so many 
ignorant foreign women in the country. The 
way to obviate this objection was to insist upon 
an inteliigent qualification. She had just as 
soon trust her life and liberty in the hands of 
Bridget as in the hands of Patrick (applause). 
Her remedy was, to educate both men and wo- 
men. If women had a voice in locating the 
polls, they would not be in saloons. It would 
be a good idea to have the Tax-Collector take 
women’s votes when he came around to collect 
taxes from them. It was possible that the time 
would come when the husband and wife could 
enclose their votes in an envelope and send 
them to the judges of election. Men were 
assuming a fearful responsibility when they re- 
fused women the exercise of the right of suffrage. 
Mrs. Apetie Hazuirr, of Michigan, said: 


She had often spoken in favor of Woman 
Suffrage, and had stumped Michigan in favor 
of President Grant at thie last presidential elec- 
tion. She thought it the best way to refine 
politics, and rejoiced in being allowed to take 
part in an election caucus. She then proceed- 
ed to give her opinion of politics, and spoke of 
the corruption in high places. Bad men and 
ignorant men had such control of the country 
that it was impossible to forward social and 
temperance reforms. The good work could 
only be achieved by bringing an intelligent 
and refined element into the elections. Suf- 
frage was placed upon the basis of a natural 
right, and she considered it extremely ludicrous 
that men should assert that they alone possess- 
ed the divine right to wield the ballot. There 
is no law to compel women to marry, and yet 
they were compelled to either marry, beg, or 
starve under the present existing order of 
things. She wanted women to exercise the 
ballot, and secure the same rights a man had 
in obtaining a livelihood and fair wages. 

(A Voice—“That’s so. A womaninorderto 
live must marry or starve.”’) 

Mrs. Hazlett continued by saying that in 
Massachusetts there weré more women than 
men, and how were they to earn a decent liv- 
ing so long as they could neither marry nor se 
cure work at areasonable compensation. Sume 
of them had been sent West for husbands, but 
there was no provision for those who remained. 
She wanted the government purified, that ras- 
cals might be obliged to hide their diminished 
heads. 


Mr. Atonzo Grover said: 


Men and women, in such a cause as Woman 
Suffrage, must stand up for ideas and princi- 
ples, although they might be scorned, ridicul- 
ed, and even ostracised by the public and press. 
They had been called atheists, spiritualists, 
and Woodhullites, and, in consequence, a great 
many who would otherwise join had been in- 
timidated from attending their meetings. They 
had a large number of sympathizers, and it 
was a lack of moral courage that prevented 
them from actively helping the movement. 
There was a general apathy among the mass 
of women, and very few would put their shoul- 
ders to the wheel while there existed any odi- 
um. It wasall wrong. He believed that in 
fifty years the country would look back upon 
the wrongs of the women of this century much 
in the same manner as it now looked back to 
the wrongs of the negro prior to the war. 


RESOLUTIONS. 

The Committee on Resolutions then return- 
ed, and Miss Hulitt read them for the edifica- 
tion of the association as follows: 


Whereas, In the goodness of God we have been 
again permitted toassemblein ourannual meeting for 
the promotion of equal rights among his children, and, 

Whereas, We hold to the great doctrine that He 
created the human family, male and female, and plac- 
ed them on a plane of equality as regards rights, du- 
ties, and responsibilities, which law of our being has 
been violated in all Ages by an assumption of superior 
authority and control on the one part, and a too long 
and easy acquiescence on the other, therefore, be it 

Resolved, 'That we hold it to be a political truth, 
and a fundamental principle of all true civil govern- 
ments, that there should be no distinction of sex in 
the rights and franchises of citizenship, but that they 
—— be enjoyed equally by all, whether male or fe- 
male, 

Resolved, That we do not believe that God ever in- 
tended that one half of his rational creatures should 
be in subjection, or should be debarred from the civil 
and political privileges claimed and enjoyed by the 
other half, 

Resolved, That there is no reason, either in social 
philosophy or political ethies, why Woman should not 
enjoy the right of franchise and of holding oflice un- 
der a R: publican form of government. 

Resolved, That the disabilities under which Woman 
in civilized and Christian nations now rest, are a relic 
of barbarism, which has come down to us from a say- 
age state of society, and which, in a moditied form, 
we have tried to carry along with our Christianity. 

Resolved, That we demand, and assert our riglit to, 
the position God designed us t» occupy by the side of 
man, and that we will unceasingiy rebel against th» 
position man has assigned us at his feet, 

Resolved, That we hail a- a sign of progress, and an 
augury Of the future success of the principles which 
underlie our movement, the recognition of our claims 
by the President of the United States, in the appoint- 
ment of women to office; and the relaxation of the 
proscriptive laws in the several States, whereby wo- 
men m y_ practice law, and be elected to a certain 
class of offices, regarding it as a beginning that shall 
lead us to the full reign of justice and right to our sex, 

Resolved, That we look forward to suffrage. in the 
hands of Woman, to work a radical cure for the cor- 
ruptions and demoralizations that permeate the body 
politic through and through, as is con tantly mani- 
fested in our national, state and municipel govern- 
ment; yet while we wait for the suffrage to consum- 
mate our earthly mission let us never fail to do what- 
ever our hands tind to do in cleansing out the dark 
political pools in our midst. 


The report of Committee on Resolutions was 
accepted, and the meeting adjourned till even- 
ing. 

EVENING SESSION, 
In the evening the attendance was not large. 
Mrs. Loomis nominated the Rey. Dr 
Thomas as Chairman, and he waschosen. _ 
Dr. Tuomas said he was wholly iggorant 





Gentle and womanly women | 
were wanted in this movement, even though 


| 


“Tell about the wreath you want; I should | ILLINOIS STATE WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSO- | of their methods of doing business, but would | 


do the best he could to serve them. He re- 
quested Mrs. Loomis to come up and act as 
Assistant Chairman, and the lady complied. 


In the absence of Mrs. Leonard, Mrs. Van | 


Winkle was chosen Temporary Secretary. 
The Chair inquired if the Committee on 
Nominatious were ready to report. 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 
Mrs. Van Winkle, of the Committee, re- 


| tion for the ensuing year: 


| President—Mrs. Jane Graham Jones. 

Vice-Presidents—Miss Alta M. Hulett, Mrs. O. BE. 
Grover, Mrs, Hoag (of Bloomington), Mrs. Tracy Cut- 
ler, the Rev. Dr. Thomas. 

Corresponding Secretary —Miss Alta M. Hulett. 

Recording Secretary —Mrs. C. V. Waite 

Executive Committee—Mrs. M. W. Campbell, Mrs 
M. A. Day, Mra. H. 8. Towle, Mrs. 8. Blake, Mrs. Dr. 
Underwood, Mrs. Harriet Speight, Mrs. Blake, Mra, 
Susan B. Richardson, the Rev. M. J. Savage, Mrs 
Mott, Mrs. Fell, (of Bloomington), Fernando Jones, 
A. J. Grover (of Earleville), the Rev. J. McGowan. 


The report was accepted and officers elected. 

After the resolutions were adopted the Rev. 
Dr. THomas said he was disposed to say a 
word or two, but had no prepared speech. 
He had not studied the movement extensive- 
ly, but hed given it more or less thought- 
He favored the movement from a conviction 
that there was always good in any great gen- 
eral question which agitated the whole coun- 
try. He felt willing that this movement 
should have a fair trial, for he believed there 
was much more work to be done in the world’s 
reform and redemption than was doing by all 
parties put together, and he was quite willing 
to admit Woman to any field in which she 
could work. Good would come out of this 
movement, for all agitations resulted in good. 
He was in favor of trying the ballot in the 
hands of Woman, and was sure that in the ef- 
fert to get the ballot, she would incidentally 
gain many things which she ought to have. 
Such has been the result already. This 
movement required time, patience, and pru- 
dence in its management. It must be borne 
in mind that society was a thing of growth 
and not of reconstruction. Women must 
work long, and be content to wait. There 
were fanatics in every movement. The suf- 
rage movem nt seemed to be gathering 
strength, and was rising higher and higher. 
It must do so as civilization advanced, and he 
could wish from his heart great success in the 
right direction. 

Miss ALTA HvuLert, the “lady lawyer’ of 
Chicago, was the next speaker. She said she 
had never before attended a Convention of 
this kind, but if she could help the movement 
she was disposed to do so with her heart and 
soul. There seemed to be a spontaneous cry 
for popular reform,—a hunger for something 
higher, truer, nobler. Only a little over two 
years ago women were obliged to plead with 
an intelligent people for the right to earn 
their living in their own way. Now it was not 
an unheard of thing to hear, in the Chicago 
Courts, “My learned sister” referred to as 
well as “My learned brother.” She returned 
the acknowledgments and thanks of her sex 
for the grace and politeness with which the 
new order of things had been accepted by the 
men. A fing illustration of man’s peculiar and 
exclusive talent for managing public affairs 
was furnished in the present chaotic condition 
of politics. It was a mistake to call a girl an 
angel. She was nothing of the sort; she was 
human. She must learn to disregard flat- 
tery and silly compliment, and see that her 
destiny was a higher one than feeding her 
vanity—that she was a true American citi- 
zen, not an American pearl and lily. The 
speaker had great faith in the suffrage move- 
ment as a means of improving Woman’s in- 
tellectual and moral position. She made an 
excellent impression by both the matter and 
manner of her address, and at its close was 
warmly applauded. 

Mk. GROVER occupied the attention of the 
Convention for half an hour in showing how 
women had been treated as the serfs of men. 
He only wished that he was a woman; he 
would show the pastors of churches that they 
must either concede women their rights in 
the church, or the women would forever fore- 
swear further efforts in behalf of picnics and 
collections. The flag which women have been 
taught to revere and respect, as a sign of lib- 
erty, was nota sign of libertytothem. It was 
a sign of oppression, and a “flaunting lie.’’ 
He concluded by urging the sisters to assert 
their rights despite all sneers. 

Mrs. HAz.itt spoke of her excellent suc- 
cess in advocating the movement in Michigan, 
and said that so far as her observation extend- 
ed, she was satisfied that if a petition for Wo- 
an Suffrage was circulated, it, would be signed 
by at least nine-tenths of the men. As soon 
as the movement became stronger, the poli- 
ticians would flock to them and proffer their 
services for political capital. But the women 
would remember, in their strength, the men 
only who had remembered them in their weak- 
ness. Women would refine the elections, and 
reform the present abuses of the ballot. 

The Convention then adjourned sine die. 
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MRS. LIVERMORE IN WESTERN NEW YORK. 


The Spirit of the Times, Batavia, N. Y., | 
speaks highly of Mrs. Livermore’s lecture as 
follows: 


THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL: BOSTON, CHICAGO AND ST. LOUIS, SATURDAY, FEB. 28, 1874, 


not only the justice but the expediency of giv. Pat your Money Where it Will do the Most 008. 


ing Woman the ballot. The reputation of the 
lecturer drew a crowded house, by far the lar 
gest of the season, a flattering compliment in 
itself, which was still further emphasized by 
the unwearied attention she received during 
the hour and a half she spoke upon the ques- 


tion of Woman Suffrage. It speaks volumes 


| for the growth of popular sentiment upon this 


question, that it now can secure a fair, candid 
and respectful hearing, when but a few years 
| since it was greeted with jibes and sneers only 
Although there are, doubtless, in every com- 
munity a few conservative, highly respectable 
elderly gentlemen, each of whom, by the bare 
| thought of the possibility that their wives or 
| daughters should do so unwomanly a thing as 
to vote, is transformed into that immortal 
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Now is the Time for the Fall Trade. 
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New Zealander sitting upon the gate post of | 


| the ancestral homestead contemplating the | 
ruin ani desolation of his domestic peace and | 


happiness. Now and then St. Paul is made 


to define the sphere of Woman, just as a few 
years since he was quoted so often in the mat- 
ter of that wretched contraband, Onesimus, 
to teach us our duty to our Southern breth- 
ren. Inthe lectures of Mrs. Livermore we 
see illustrated the true intent of the lecture 


best thoughts of the best thinkers the com- 
mon property and possession of the commu- 
nity. It is the discussion of these live ques- 
tions upon the vital interests of the day that 
is calculated to do the most good and promote 
the education of the public sentiment. One 
thing is quite evident, whatever may be said 
as to Woman’s sphere, Mrs. Livermore upon 
the lecture platform is in her sphere. 





HUMOROUS. 


A soldier cannot be half a soldier if he isin 
quarters. 

Sweetening one’s coffee is the first stirring 
event of the day. 

Speaking of becoming attire, what thing is 
most likely to become a woman? Why, a lit- 
tle girl, of course. 

The scientific men have settled the matter 
beyond all question that it is a mistake to sup- 
pose that the sun is supported by its beams. 

‘Nothing better illustrates the down hill ten- 
dency of American youths than the fact that 
one company at Montpelier sold 11,000 sleds 
for the children, last winter. 

How Divided.— We hear from the West that 
a philosopher has extracted the following re- 
ply trom a school-boy to the query, “Ilow is 
the earth divided, my lad ?” “By earthquakes, 
Sir.’’ ; 

Mr. Jones carries his money in his hat, and 
the other day when he saw the entire supply 
going off on the winds of heaven, he bitterly 
remarked, “That's what you get with your in- 
j fernal inflation,” 


An ambitious young lady was talking very 
loudly about her favorite authors, when a lit- 
erary chap asked her if she liked Lamb. With 
a look of ineffable disgust, she answered that 
she cared very little about what she ate, com- 
pared with knowledge. 











Ole Bull was once seeing the sights at Don- 
nybrook Fair, when he was attracted by the 
sound of a very loud violin in a tent. He en- 
tered and said tothe player: ‘My good friend, 
do you play by note?” 

“The deuce a note, Sur.” 

“Do you play by ear, then?” 

“Niver an ear, yer honor.” 

“How do you play then?” 

“Be main strength, be jabers.” 


The wife of an officer under General Crook, 
on a visit to her mother in San Francisco, took 
with her from Prescott, as nurse for her two 
babies, a young female Apache of thirteen 
Arizona summers. Becoming somewhat fa- 
tigued by her monotonous duties, the attend- 
ing Apache one day petulantly exclaimed, 
“One baby enough; two babieS too much !”’ 
“Well,” ironically replied the indignant grand- 
mother, “which one shall we strangle?” ‘Flor- 
ence,” answered the young savage, quick as 
lightning. The captain’s wife’s two babies 
have no longer an Apache nurse 


to do duty again, and is quoted as authority | 


platform, to educate the people, to make the | 


23 Papers in Maine, 
22 Papers in New Hampshire, 
ze oH in Vermont, 
72 Papers in Massachasctts, 
16 Papers in RK. I. and Comm 
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Citizen—“ Well, you see how it is yourself, 
Mr. Plumber. The girl left the laundry-room 
window open, thermometer touched zero, wa- 
ter-pipe froze, then burst, and as no one 
knew how to shut off the plaguey thing, the 
water ran half the night.” ‘“Piumber—‘ Yes, 
I see; very bad break, wants new plumbing 
throughout; miserable pipes throughout—won- 
der it didn’t happen long ago.” Citizen— 
“How much is it going to cost to plumb up in 
good shape, including tenders?” Plumber— 
“Well, I don’t know, but I think I will take the 
house in part payment,” 


One of those comical blunders which will get 
into newspapers happened in the New York 
Times of yesterday. A special dispatch to 
that journal from Worcester about the pro- 
jected temperance praying movement in that 
city was headed, “A Counter Move Threaten- 
ing,” which a perusal showed referred to this 
statement: “Stephen S. Foster is at work or- 
ganizing a committee here to arrest D. Lewis 
as soon as he arrives.” Of course, ‘arrest’ 
was a mistake for assist, as everybody who has 
kept track of the matter knows that Foster is 
the chief supporter of the movememt to intro- 
duce the Dio Lewis style of tactics. 





ANTED — AGENTS —- $75 to $250 per | 
month, everywhere, male and female, to in- | 
troduce the GENUINE IMPROVED COM- 
MUON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
CHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, 
tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider 
in a most superior manner, Price only $15. 
Fully licensed and warranted for five years. | 
We will pay $1000 for any machine that will 
sew a stronger, more beautiful, or more elas- 
tic seam than ours. It makes the **Elastic | 
Lock Stiteh.” Every second stitch can be cut, and | 
still the cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearing | 
it, Wepay Agents from $75 to #250 per month and 
exbenses, or a commission from which twice that 








“The lecture last Monday evening, at Eli- 
cott Hall, was acalm, earnest, and it seems to | 





us, unanswerable argument, demonstrating 


amount can be made. Address SECOMB i& CO. 
Boston, Mass., New York City, Pittsburgh, Pa., Chi- 
cago, Iil., or St. Lowis, Mo. 
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For Twenty-Four Hundred and Sixty-One Papers. 
For Twenty-Four Hundred and Sixty-One Papers. 


IN THE NORTH, SOUTH, EAST AND WEST, 
IN THE SOUTH, EAST, WEST AND NORTH, 
IN THE EAST, WEST, NORTH AND SOUTH, 
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ADVERTISING IS THE LIFE OF TRADE. 
ADVERTISING 1S THE LIFE OF TRADE 


Therefore ADVERTISE. 
THEREFORE Advertise. 
THEREFORE ADVERTISE. 


AND IT 
AND DOIT 
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ALWAYS 
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with the Sabscriber, 


Tr. C. EVANS, 


106 Washington Street, Boston, 


Who will give more advertising for less money, and 


jo it up in a more systematic and persistent manner 


| than any other agent in New England. 
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EEPORT OF THE ANTI-TAX CONVENTION IN | to be offered at public sale to the highest bid- ; tors had perhaps heard of that. Besides she | 


WORCESTER. 


This report has been made up mainly from 
the daily papers, and is the merest skeleton, 
Leth of the speeches and of the spirit of the 
Cosvention. There was no phonographic re 
porter, as the importance of the occasion re- 
The 
speeches were some of them in manuscript, | 


quired that there should have been 


and these may yet be given to our readers. 

In response to the call for a Mass Conven- 
tion of those opposed to taxation without rep- 
resentation, signed by S. S. Foster and T. K. 
Karle, a large audience, composed of both 
sexes, convened at 1050 jin the morning, in 
Washburn Hall in Worcester. The cause of 
this Convention being called was the following 
advertisement published in the Worcester pa- 
pers, and posted at the City Hall and in devi 
ous other places : | 

CITY COLLECTOR'S NOTICE. 

The owners and occupants of the following describ- 
ed parcels of Real Estate, situated in the City and 
County of Worcester and Commonwealth of Masa- 
ehusetts, are hereby notified that the taxes thereon 
severally assessed for the year 1572, according to the 
list submitted to me as Co'lector of Taxes for said 
city, by the A-sessor of Taxes, remain unpaid, and | 
Must said parcel. of real estate, or such undivide | por- 
thoms thereof as may be neces-ary, will be offered for | 
sale at Public Auction, at my office, No.6 City Mall, | 
im sald Worcester, on FRIDAY, the 20th doy of Feb. | 
ruary. 1874, at 1) o'clock A. M., for the payment of | 

| 


' 


said taxes, together with interest thereon at 7 per 

cent per acnuin from and after the ist day of Novem- 

ber, 1872, and the costs and charges thereon, unless | 
the same shall be previously discharged, viz: 
MRS MARIEITA FLAGG. 

GTastate on the south side of Linwood Vlace, between 
Lincol Street and Fountain Street, in said city, 
end known as her homestead estate, No. 3 Linwood 
Place, containing about 5200 square feet of land and 
the bu llings thereon, Assessed 827.44, 

STEPHEN 8. FOSTER and ABBY K FOSTER 

E-tate in or ‘near the village of “Tatnuck,’ known as 
their homesteat estate, house, barn, and about «ix | 
ty-live acres of land, near Moore st:vet, in said city, 
and lying mostly between Olean and Cataract Street, 
and owned by said Stephen 8. and Abby K. Foster, 
Assessed $69.0, 

SARAH WALL. 

Estate on the east side of Main Street, bounded north 
by land of F. Whipple, south by lend of K.P. Dru- 
ry, and now or formerly owned by said Wall, con- 
taining 15,105 square feet of land, be the same more 
@r less. Assessed 333 06. 

SARAH WALL. 

Estate on the easterly side of Canterbury Street, 
bounded northerly by land of the city of Worcester, 
gasterly by land of C, P. Morse, southerly by land 
bel uging to persons unknown, and owned by said 
Sarah Wall, containing 12,900 square feet of land, be 
the same more or less, Assessed $46.54 

Wa. 8S. Barron, Treas. and Collector. 
Worcester Mass., Jan. 19, 1874. 


The convention was held the day before the 
sales were to take place and having been 
called to order by Mr. 8.8. Foster, the fol- 
towing officers were elected: President, Rev. 
Samuel May of Leicester; Vice-President, 
Mrs. Elizabeth K. Churchill of Providence; 
Secretary, W. T. Harlow of Worcester; As- 
sistant Secretary, Miss Alla W Foster of 
Worcester, and a Business Committee consist- 





ing of S. 8S, Foster, Miss Abby Smith of Glas- 
tonbury, Ct., and Mrs. 8. E. H. Doyle of 
Providence, Mrs. Marie F. Walling of Cam- 
bridge, Mr. H. B. Blackwell of Boston, Dr. 
Church of Springfield, Rev. E. A. Chace of 
Rhode Island, and Rev. Mrs. Folsom, was ap 
pointed. The committee retired for consulta- 


In the absence of the President, the chair 
was occupied during the first part of the fore- 
noon by the Vice-President, Mrs. Churchill. 

The Misses Smith of Glastonbury, Conn., 
whose cows were sold under similar circum- 
stances, were present and occupied seats upon 
the platform. 

Rev. Mr. Chase of Providence, took the 
stand and spoke briefly of the odium which 
kad been cast upon the question of Woman 
Suffrage, and the incredulity and opposition by 
which the movement was met in the communi- 
ty; notwithstanding which, he believed, equal 
eivil and political rights would eventually be 





given to Woman. 

Mr. W. T. Harlow discussed the subject of 
taxation without representation upon histori 
eal and constitutional grounds, showing how 
the ship money in England and the stamp duty 
and tea tax in America, had led to revolutions 
out of which had come all of freedom that is 
enjoyed to-day in both countries. 

The Rev. Samuel May, having now come in 
and taken the chair, addressed the Convention 
briefly. These people, he said, had not come 
tegether for nothing. He hoped that no one 
would transfer his detestation of the laws to 
its agents. As faras he had heard, the officers 


ef the law in this city had acted in a most | 


courteous manner, thus making a favorite 
comparison with those of a neighboring State. 
This led him to the subject of the S:nith sis- 
ters who were present upon the platform and 
whom he took occasion to welcome to this 
city on behalf of its people. He then read 
the following letters from ‘T. Wentworth Hig- 
ginson and William Lloyd Garrison : 
NEwponrrt, R. L., Feb. 15, 1874. 

Dear Mrs. Foster: 1 am very sorry that I 
ean not go to the Convention in Worcester, 
but Iam previously engaged elsewhere. My 
fall sympathies are with you. These sales of 
property are to the Woman Suffrage move- 
ment what the fugitive slave cases were to 
vhe anti-slavery movement. They are the 
earest we can come to “blood of the mar- 
tyrs.” 

Knowing, as I do, the energy and patient 
industry by which you brought your farm in- 
to its present condition—‘“putting,”’ as Mr. 
Garrison said, “all your combativeness into 
the soil’—it seems to me a great sacrifice 
when you allow it to be sold. And, knowing 
also the years of benevolent labor that Sarah 
Wall bas given to others, I wish that she, at 
least, might be shared this additional pain. 

Yet it may be that no act of your lives will 
do more service or aid more in calling atten- 
tion to those legal disabilities of women which 
constitute (now that slavery is abolished) the 
mext great evil to be removed. 

Cordially your friend, 
Tuos. WENTWoRTH HiGarnson. 
Boston, Fes. 16, 1874. 

Dear Mrs. Foster :— Though you cannot 
doubt where I stand as to the position you have 
assumed, namely, not to pay any taxes so long 
2s you are denied the right of suffrage, yet I 


wish to givea written assurance of the profound | 


respect in which I hold your determination in 
this matter; for I know you are not actuated 
by any personal fancy, or factious whim, or 
desire of notoriety, but simp!y by the truest 
self respect, the finest sense of justice, the loft- 
iest patriotism, and the highest appreciation of 
the principles of liberty and equality. 

The day is at hand when your property, 








$$ 





der. Ihope there is not a man in your city 
or country or elsewhere who will meanly seek 
to make that property available to his own 
selfich ends. Let there be no buyer at any 
price. Let it be seen that the conviction is so 


deep in the community that you are not only | 


true to your conscientious scruples, but abso- 
lutely right in the issue presented, that no de- 


cent man is willing to give any countenance to | 


the sale. 

I am glad that a public meeting isto be held 
in Worcester on Thursday next, in reference 
to your case, and also tu the unjust disfranchise- 
ment of women on account of their sex. I 
would like to be present and to participate in 


pleasure. It will have a historic interest to 
the next generation, and the occasion that de- 
manded it will then excite general disgust and 
amazement. 

1 see it is announced that among those ex- 
pected at the meeting are those noble women, 
the Misses Smith of Glastonbury, Conn. The 
calm, dignified, uncompromising manner in 
which they have passed through a similar 
ordeal entitles them to the warmest sympa- 
thy and the highest commendation. The 
men of Connecticut who can persistently dis- 
regard their righteous protest are not worthy 
to touch the hem of their garments. With all 
my heart I thank them for what they have 
done with such admirable judgment and good 
sense. Let such examples be multiplied, and 
it will not be long before the injustice com- 
plained of will be remedied, and either there 
will be no disfranchisement on account of sex, 
or no taxation where there is no representa- 
tion. 

Yours has been a life of self-sacrifice in be- 
half of the downtrodden and oppressed. I 
offer you my heartfelt thanks and best wishes. 

Yours in every conflict for the right, 

Wi.LiAM LLoyp GARRISON. 

The Business Committee through Mr. Foster 
reported the following resolutions at this point: 

Resolved, That it is a self-evident truth that all men 
are created politically equal, and that they have a 
natural righ! to Liberty and to an equal voice in the 
enactment and administration of the laws by which 
they are governed, 

Resolved, That the only government which can 
rightfully demand our allegiance or support is one 
which is based upon the consent of the whole people 
formally expressed through their chosen representa- 
tives, and that al! other governments are criminal 
usurpations of political power, and as such ought to 
be oppozed by every true lover of liberty. 

Resolved, That “taxation without representation” 
is robbery, and that it ought to be resisted whenever, 
wherever, and by whomsoever it can be done with 
reasonable hope of success. 

Resolved, That taxation without representation, 
whenever practiced by strong and powerful combina- 
tions of men against unorganized, unarmed and de- 
fenceless women, is peculiarly unjust, cowardly and 
despicable, 

ih solved, That the men of Worcester and Massa- 
chusetts in avowing their purpose, through their col- 
lector, to rob certain women of the city of their 
homesteads for the nonpayment of taxes, in the arsess- 
ment of which they were denied a voice, and if re- 
si-ted to inflict violence upon their persons, even to 
the taking of life, are guilty of the highest public 
crime known to human Jaw. 

Resolved, That this convention heartily approves 
the course of those devoted women, who, in defiance 
of the government, and in disregard of the servile and 
unwomanly opposition of their own sex, have boldly 
announced their purpose to pay no more taxes till 
their rights as citizens shall be respected, and they 
shall be altowed an equal voice with men in the man- 
agement of our public affairs. 

The resolutions were then taken up, one by 
one, and adopted until the fifth one was reach- 
ed, when Mr. J. A. Howland objected to the 
language on the ground that it was not true, 
because it charged every man in Worcester 
with committing the highest crime in the land, 
and that is muraer. He believed that all the 
reforms should be accomplished through the 
government. 

The discussion of this resolution was con- 
tinued at some length, in a lively and spirited 
manner, and was participated in by Mr. Earle, 
Mr. Harlow, Miss Foster, Miss Eastman, Mrs. 
Churchill, Mr, Foster and others. 

Mr. Earte move that the resolution be 
laid on the table. This was negatived, and 
Mr. Foster offered an Amendment that it read 
“it is a great public wrong,” and as amended 
was adopted with the others. 

Mr. Fosrer announced that the discussion 
of the question would be continued in Tem- 
perance Hall, on Foster Street, on Sunday 
evening at seven o’clock. 

Mrs. Assy K. Fosrer called attention to 
the fact that there was a difference between 
the laws of Massachusetts and those of Con- 
necticut in relation to the selling of property 
for taxes. Here personal property can not be 
sold for taxes on real estate, but the real estate 
itself must be sold. This will necessitate 
another sale in a few days to satisfy the taxes 
on the personal property. She wished people 
to understand that not only were the owners 
of realestate taxed, butthat every body was 
taxed as Major Harlowhad said. Some editors 


| had proposed that those who pay taxes should 


be allowed to vote. This was all that was ask- 
ed, but it included every one. 

Mrs. CuurcntLr thought it a happy cir- 
cumstance tliat the first martyrs in this cause 
have the representative name of Smith. 

Adjourned till quarter past two. 

AFTERNOON SESSION, 


The convention was called to order by the 
President, Mr. May. He said that the move- 
ment had been gathering for alongtime. The 
secds were sown when the principles of their 
republic were so boldly set forth in the Consti- 
tution. While slavery lasted prosperity was 
unknown, but one generation saw its end. 
Those prominent in the discussion of that ques- 
tion were silent then upon their own rights, 
but now demand attention to the question of 
Woman Suffrage. In a despotism that ex- 
ecutes its laws by virtue of one idea or sys- 
tem, there is something to commend. e 
government here discriminates unjustly against 
those who are unable to help themselves. In 
the recent war Woman by her help at home 
and at the battle field contributed her portion 
towards its support. Now we welcome in our 
Legislative Halls the men who caused and 
fought on the side of the rebellion There 
are now thirty-six rebel members of Congress, 
and we deny recognition to the noble women 
who gave all they could to their country, 

Mr 8S. 5S. Foster said that thirty years has 
| elapsed since Woman made her demand for 
the suffrage, relying upon argument alone. 
He now thought that other considerations 
would soon be urged. He asked, are we not 
now fighting the same fight that our forefathers 
did in the Revolution? are we legitimately 
their descendants? 

Miss Julia Smith was the next speaker. 
She said that she was unused to speaking. 








Had never made but one speech in her lite and 


‘egally seized for the non-payment of taxes, is | that was at a little town meeting. Her audi- 
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ee, 


| townsmen. 
people, even if they did take those Alaerneys | 





was only Abby Smith’s sister. She was older 


than Abby and had often tried to make some- | 


thing of her but had never succeeded very well, 
for Abby was toomodest. She then criticised 
the action of the tax collector in allowing the 
men all the time they wished in which to pay 
their taxes. He would not allow herself and 
her sister the same privilege. However she 
had not come all the way up here to abuse her 
They were not worse than other 


which she had reared with so much trouble. 


EVENING SESSION. 

The evening session of the Convention was 
wellattended. It was called to order at a quar- 
ter before eight o’clock by Mra. Elizabeth K. 
Churchill of Providence, who read the petition 
| drawn by Mrs. Stone, and the resolutions pre- 
| sented at the morning session, previous to the 

introduction of Miss Mary F. Eastman of 
| Tewksbury, the first speaker of the evening. 
Miss Eastman began by stating that 
| for a few days she had been in a less stim- 
ulating atmosphere than that of the Convention, 
| having been engaged in appeals to the Legisla- 


Her townsmen had told her that they had no | tors of Massachusetts for a redress of Woman’s 
objection to her voting but they did not want* wrongs inthe Commonwealth. She expressed 
| all the Catholic women in town to have the 
the proceedings, but am obliged to forego the | 


ballot. She had told them to do right though 
the heavens fell. 


Lucy Stone said, I feel the solemnity of 
this meeting. It isdoing over again in a su- 
perior manner the work of the revolution. I 
do not think that people understand the 
meaning of the decisive step taken by Mrs. 
Foster in refusing to pay the tax on her prop. 
erty in Worcester. Precisely the same prin- 
ciple is involved, as that which compelled the 
war of the revolution. The right to take a 
penny without your consent implies the right 
to take a pound. Our opposers say that the 
property of women is protected, and thatis why 
we should be taxed to pay for that protection. 
The government bas always been acruel step- 
father to the daughters of the State, and the 
protection it gives, is only that which the wolf 
gives to the lambs. The women of this State 
own and pay taxes on nearly two hundred 
millions of dollars. This property may have 
been earned by hard days works at washing 
or scrubbing, or it may be the product of the 
brain, by lectures or by the pen; all the same, 
the government protects it so completely out 
of our control, that a wife can neither sell, 
will or in any way dispose of it, as all men are 
free to dispose of their property, and it is for 
such protection that we are cumpelled to pay 
taxes. 

This gross injustice would be very distinct- 
ly seen if it were done to men. When I re- 
member all the wrong done to the women 
of this State in the name of the law, I should 
hate the State if my young feet had not played 
by its laughing brooks, and on its moss cov- 
ered rocks. 

Because it ic my native State I care for the 
honor of this dear old Commonwealth. If I 
could, I would save it from the shame, the his- 
toric infamy, which it proposes to enact to- 
morrow, by the sale of the home of Abby 
Kelly Foster. This woman, who towers head 
and shoulders above every other woman in 
the State, whose name is associated forever 
and most honorably,*with our country’s bis- 
tory, who gave all the strength of her youth, 
and all the wisdom of her mature life, and all 
her substance to free the slave, now feeble by 
advancing age,and by hard service for her coun- 
try, to-morrow, will have her house sold over 
her head because, like Jefferson, and Adams, 
and Hancock, she proves by her deeds, as they 
did, that she believes taxation without repre- 
sentation is tyranny. 

Is there no way to save Massachusetts from 
the shame of such a deed as that? 

The speaker then urged the starting of a 
petition here and now, based on this case, 
that should have on it, the name of every 
man and woman in Worcester, a petition 
which should ask that the law should cease 
to make distinction between the rights of man 
and Woman. 

This petition should be carried to the Legis- 
lature by the worthiest men in the city, who 
should so urge its claim that it could not be 
resisted. 


Mrs. Stone said, the tax collector had far 
better resign his office than to hold it when 
his action to-morrow would be sure to send his 
name to historic infamy. 


Mrs. Foster said that it was not fully under- 
stood that a man wh» votes for an officer is 
the tyrant, and not the man who enforces the 
law. Mr. Barton, she said. was no more 
guilty than the voter, the voter can be asked 
to refuse to vote with as much propriety as 
the treasurer can be asked to resign, and he is 
therefore no more responsible for the wrong. 


Rev. Mrs. Fousom of Rockport, Mass., fol- 
lowed. She asked every woman to look into 
the law and see how the law affects her. Every- 
where in society she found woman as property. 
If unmarried, it is the duty of the father or 
brother to support her, and this they do after a 
fashion until she throws herself into the arms 
of some other man to better her condition. 
The right of breach of promise she has is, she 
can go to the court room and stand before a 
bench, bar and jury of men, and answer all 
questions which they may choose to put. She 
has no control of her minor children, they be- 
long to the man; he can give them away, and 
this is the protection afforded in compensation 
for taxes. When men speak of protecing wo- 
men they mean protection only to those at- 
tached to them, and not to womankind in gen- 
eral. If they are protected, why can’t a young 
girl go out into the world with as much chance of 
success as boys, if the protection is general, and 
why does a man deliberately ruin a young girl 
in a city, friendless and alone, and never think 
of those about him who have friends and rela- 
tives. In the one case it is property in charge, 
and the other is property uncared for, Speak- 
ing of the Boston school board, she said that 
the position was tenable that a woman should 
not hold an elective office when she has not a 
right to cast a ballot for that office. 


Lucy Srone asked for a vote upon the ques- 
ion, that the proposed action of the city of 
Worcester in selling the property of Mrs. Fos- 
ter, Miss Wall, and others, for the payment of 
taxes, is unjust and in violation of the princi- 
ples of the government. The vote passed by 
almost all of the audience rising in the af- 
firmative and none in the negative, and the 
chair so declared it. 

Mr. Henry B. BrackweE.t of Boston made 
some remarks upon the position assumed by 
women who refuse to pay taxes. He said that 
it was Just and right, and advocated opposition 
in every form. He would not refuse to pay his 
taxes himself and abstain from voting, as sug- 
gested by Mrs. Foster, because he could not do 
it conscientiously, because the State had given 
him every right he desired. That was a mat- 
ter of opinion which each one must decide. 
He advocated all women-holders of property 
declining to pay their taxes, and making a 
combined fightin the courts. The State would 
soon be glad to give them the suffrage to get the 
income from the $200,000,000 of property held 
by women. The Convention adjourned to 
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a wiéh that the walls of the Committee-rooms 
| in which she had been laboring could be hung 
with pictures of the women there appealing to 
those who hold their rights from them. 

She spoke of a penal institution near Provi- 
dence, in which women are to be confined in 
rooms where the only sight of the outside world 
was to be gained through narrow windows, 
high out of reach, saying that those rooms ty- 
pified the pent up position of women. She 
said that the common question, what will wo- 
man do with the ballot, was now poised against 
the question, what will society do unless wo- 
man takes the ballot. The first question she 
considered one which could never be solved, 
nor was its solution required before men would 
release their grasp upon the rights now with- 
held. The barrier could be dropped without 
responsibility, since it was built without right, 
but it could not be kept in place another day 
without a great responsibility. She closed her 
remarks with a well received quotation from 
“Venice Preserved,” and an earnest claim that 
woman’s rights could not be longer safely held 
from her. 

Miss Mary W. Cope tt, of Keene, N. H., 
answered the suggestion that women should 
band together to resist the collection of taxes 
on their property. Shesaid many of them had 
not the means todo go. Few have the Smith’s 
farm behind thém and had others dependent 
upon them. She said she had heard much 
about the taxation of women, but one thing 
she had not heard, and that was the tax on sex. 
In the difference in remuneration of men and 
women in different positions in life, she had cal- 
culated that she had paid for being a woman 
at least $10 a month. She had taught schools 
successfully where young men had received 
$30 per month, and been obliged to receive $20, 
if she would keep it as well. She gave other 
instances of the same kind, and closed with the 
hope that more could be done for the cause in 
New Hampshire. 

Miss Aesy Situ made a few remarks and 
was greeted with applause. She said that their 
property would be offered for sale again in 
March, and she and her sister came to Worces- 
ter to learn some of the particulars of the cases 
arising here. She said that when she asked 
why they were treated as they had been, the 
only answer they received was that the law 
obliged them to doso. They had received let- 
ters of endorsement and pecuniary assistance 
from everywhere, at the rate of twenty-four 
per week. The matter seemed to them mor- 
ally wrong, that men should have the power to 
take their money without some voice in the 
matter. If one part of the community can 
plunder another there is an end to harmony 
and civil government. Upon the subject of 
Woman Suffrage she would say, let those who 
know most, regardless of sex, take charge of 
affairs, and the question of sphere would take 
care of itself. 

Mrs. Cuurcuits then read a paper upon the 
right and fitness of women for the ballot. 

Srernuen §S. Foster began by saying that 
all experience proved that men are born ty- 
rants, and something must be brought to bear 
upon the will of these men. They had got to 
meet the same kind of tyranny that their fa- 
thers opposed. There might be some women 
who proposed to fight with steel, but he believ- 
ed moral weapons would be the most effective. 
He had no doubt that they would win by peace- 
ful resistance. They had denied the right to 
take the tax, but peacefully submitted. To- 
morrow you have an auction to sell our home- 
stead, but you are only robbers and we remain 
there still. You are beginning a struggle the 
end of which you know not. 

We intend to pay you no more money until 
you allow us a representation in the Govern- 
ment. Give us a vote, and we will give you 
money. You may take our homestead, but 
you can’t take us. Half the people in the 
Commonwealth are slaves. The men have ex- 
ercised absolute authority over the women. 
You have been kicked from the School Com- 
mittee, thank heaven, by the men who would 
not have treated a horse in the same way, but 
taken him by the bridle and led him out. 

During the final discussion of the resolutions 
just before the Convention adjourned, Mr. J. F. 
Manning, a lawyer of Worcester, gave the au- 
dience some of his views upon questions of law. 
He criticized the statement made by one of the 
speakers during the day, that a married woman 
could not convey her real estate without her 
husband’s consent. This, he said, was not the 
law of Massachusetts. Butaftersleeping upon 
this “opinion” and devoting the next day to an 
exhaustive examination to Section 3 of Chap- 
ter 108 of the General Statues, he wrote a let- 
ter to the Worcester Spy, accusing its reporter 
of misreporting him, and defining his position 
in a very learned manner. 

The following letter was received too late 
to be read at the meeting: 

My DEar MR. BLACKWELL.—I should like 
much to attend the meeting at Worcester, and 
saya word there for our friends, and their 
stand for a principle—but I am obliged, if 1 go 
anywhere that day, to attend another meet; 
ing, and I am also compelled to refuse doing 
anything new until I clear off the work I have 
on my hands. Give my bést respects and 
warmest sympathy to Mr. and Mrs. Foster. 
Frobably, in their cause, as in so many others, 
only testifying by personal sacrifice will cause 
men to accept a principle. Of old, the blood 
of martyrs was the seed of the church. Our 
martyrs are not obliged to shed their blood— 
but the world to-day cares so much for money, 
that it is as much astonished to see people 
willing to have their property sacrificed for a 
principle, as they formerly were to see men 
give their lives for it. And Iam sure that 
my friends Stephen S. Foster and Abby K. 
Foster are of that temper; that, if it were 
necessary, they would he as willing to die for 
their convictions, as ever was any martyr of 
the first or sixteenth century. 

Very truly yours, 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 

Jamaica Plain, Feb. 1th., 1864. 

The tax sales came off the next day as per 
aWertisement. Mrs. Fiagg’s homestead was 





——_ 


| sold for $36 to S. J. Brimhall. Miss Walls’ 
' lots were bid off for taxes and cost by S. P, 
| Harrington, and the Fosters’ farm brought 
$100, Osgood Plummer bidding it off. 


Ww... 
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ENGLAND TO THE FRONT. 


G. W. Smalley, in one of his valuable let. 
ters to the New York Tribune, writing on the 
variety of issues in the late contest between 
parties in Great Britain, mentions among oth- 
ers the National Society for Woman Suffrage, 
and says: 

Their progress of late years has'been so great 
that they are able to publish a list half a col- 
umn long of members of the last and candi- 
dates for the next Parliament who have voted 
or are ready to vote for Mr. Jacob Bright’s 
bill for the removal of the electoral disabilities 
of women. It is a litthe ominous that Mr. 
Disraeli’s name figures on this list, and Mr. 
Gladstone’s does not. Only last night a lady 
of some distinction, wife of a Liberal candi- 
date, told me that this was the sole issue for 
which she cared. She boped Mr. Disraeli 
would win, and Mr. Gladstone be beaten sim- 
ply because Mr. Disraeli had voted for the wo- 
men, while Mr. Gladstone, having once ad- 
nitted that the political condition of women 
ought to be improved, had never done a sin- 
gle act in their behalf. I am afraid there is a 
good deal of this spirit. The division lists 
show that the question has never been made 
a party one. Mr. Jacob Bright is a Liberal, 
and at least one Cabinet Minister, Mr. Stans- 
feld, has voted “forthe women.” The Tories, 
however, are understood to be ready to go in 
for Woman Suffrage whenever they can see 
their way to win by it. Meantime, it is more 
likely to workto their advantage than to that 
of the Liberals, and a good many candidates 
are very hard beset. 

He also counts it one of the political forces, 
and says “The Association is to be heard of 
on every platform, and may boast that it has 
already brought a good number of candidates 
to swallow its pledge.’’ 

Thus it appears, that in Great Britain, Wo- 
man Suffrage is already an influence and a 
power in politics. Once felt it will become 
more and more a power. It will be seen to 
be what it really is, the greatest question of 
the Age. It will be a singular fact if Eng- 
land should enfranchise women before the 
same thing is done in this country. Now it 
looks as though this might be the case. 


L. 8. 
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A GERMAN MINISTER'S WIFE. 


The following advertisement, which recent- 
ly appeared in a Hessian journal, shows the 
condition of Protestant ministers in some parts 
of Germany : 

“‘A minister’s wife, aged forty-two years, the 
daughter of one of the superior clergy, desires, 
having previously obtained her husband’s per- 
mission, to obtain employment as a cook, in 
consequence of the pressure of circumstances. 
She has so far brought up five sons and two 
daughters that they are independent of her, 
and believes her greater experience will com- 
mand better wages than those which either of 
her daughters could obtain. The name of this 
unfortunate person is known to the editor.” 


WOMEN IN MILITARY SERVICE. 
It is said that women should not vote be- 
‘cause they are incapable of performing mili- 
tary service. Yet, in the Ashantee, war on 
the east coast of Africa, Stores enough to sup- 
ply five thousand men for six weeks, were sent 
forward from the coast to Prashnu, Sir Gar- 
net’s interior base of supplies, a distance of 


eighty miles, by footpaths, on the heads of 
women Carriers. 





~ SPECIAL NOTICES, 
N. E. Woman's Club. 


March 2, at 7.30 P. M., Bishop Ferrette will address 
the Club. Subject: “Downfall of France.” 


March 9, at 3.30 Pp. M., Mr. F. Mitchell will address 
the Club. Subject: “Poor Whites of the North.” 


The Moral Education Association will hold a meet- 
ing on Friday, March 6,8 Pp. M., at 8 Tremont Place. 
The Rev. Dr. Bartol will read a paper on “Conditions 
of a Better Race.”” All interested invited to attend. 


Mrs, H. B, O’Leary, M. D., will deliver her sixth 
lecture to ladies Monday afternoon, March 2, in 
Wesleyan Hall, 36 Bromfield Street, at 3 p.m. Sub 
ject: “The Brain, and how to Cultivate the Memory.” 
Admission 25cents. Office No. 173 Charles Street, Bos 
ton. Hours from 10 A. M. tol Pp. M. 


Dress Reform.—A series of six lectures oD 
Dress and its relations to health and beauty, will b¢ 
given as follows: 

On Wednesday, March 4, at 3.30 Pp. u., at the Ver 
try of Rev. Mr. Wright’s church, (cor. Berkeley 5t- 
and Warren Ave.) by Dr. Arvila Haynes. 

On Friday, March 6, at 7.30 Pp. M., at Vestry of Rev- 
Dr. Bartol’s church, by Dr. Mercy B. Jackson. 

On Wednesday, March 11, at 3.30 ». m., at Freemat 
Place Chapel, by Dr. Caroline E. Hastings. 

On Friday, March 13, at 7.30 P. M., (place te be 8 
nounced), by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

These lectures are open to all interested. 


CATHERINE E. RAY, Attorney and Cou 
sellor at Lawand Practical Conveyancer, 1617 Twelfth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


DR. MARY J. SAFFORD-BLAKE- ~~ 
idence and office No. 16 Boylston Place. Office how! 
llto2. Tuesdays excepted. 49—6m 








Wanted !—A canvasser to solicit advertisements 
for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, apply at T. C. EvA™® 
106 Washington Street, Boston. 


AGENTS ATTENTION;—Any woman desir 
ing to a herself, and aid the cause of sound mo 4 
ity, can find ready sale for “Little Wolf,” a temp 
ance tale. Apply to 

1. Cc. EVANS, Boston 
34—tf 106 Washington St., 





BUY THE Best. 

Snow’s Round Pointed Pens, Fine, Medallion and 
Broad Points, suitable for every description of A 
ing. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, $1.50 Pe 
gross. Lady agents wanted, Send for circular to 
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